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MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Tour Dept., 451 South Main, Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on a trip 
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Low Fares Leave Extra Dollars 
for Gifts and Holiday Fun 


Fu the holidays with extra fun, going places by warm, 
air-conditioned Super-Coach! Home first, of course — 
then to neighboring cities for visits with friends and 
relatives, or holiday parties . . . and maybe a short trip 
to some winter vacation playground. 

Filtered air, raised to just the right temperature by con- 
trolled heat, keeps your bus snug and comfortable through- 
out the whole trip. You arrive rested and refreshed, ready 
for the holiday fun ahead. Get complete information from 
your local Union Pacific bus agent or mail the coupon. 


4 THROUGH TRIPS EVERY DAY FROM 


COAST TO COAST! Via Chicago, Omaha and Salt Lake 
City. 

New schedule offers added convenience on short trips to 
neighboring cities. 


UNION BUS DEPOT 


451 So. Main, Los Angeles Phone Michigan 1148 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


INTERSTATE TRANSIT LINES 


(3) See Your p bysician and Dentist and (@) Daily ( hewins Esc 
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— world’s fair produces 
some outstanding feature that is long 
remembered. And California’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition is no ex- 
ception. 
it will be the Southern Pacific's clubs 
for children. 


To ten thousand youngsters 


It is generally acknowledged that 
railroading has a strong hold on the 
imagination of young and old alike. 
One factor is railroading’s exciting his- 
tory — another is the vital role rail- 
roads played in our country’s develop- 
ment —and the most important fac- 
tor is the thrill of watching a power- 
ful locomotive or a sleek streamliner 


flash by. 


This glamor has attached itself to 
the men who operate the trains as 
well. Practically every boy, at one 


time or another, wants to be an en- 
gineer when he grows up. 


Southern Pacific had all this in 
mind when it inaugurated its Junior 
Engineers Club at Treasure Island. 
The purpose of the club was to aug- 
ment the youngsters natural interest 
in trains with a little actual knowl- 
edge of their construction and oper- 
ation. 


As a basis Southern Pacific prepared 
the Train Primer, a unique little booklet 
giving “inside” information about the pow- 
erful, modern locomotives and other phases 
of railroading. The 16-page primer was 
fully illustrated and written in a typical 
“primer” style. It was written so it could 
be easily understood by an 8 or 9-year 


old. 


The primer tells first about locomotives: 
pictures and historical facts about the odd- 
looking old wood-burning locomotives; pic- 
tures and facts about modern locomotives, 
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with information on specifications, power 
and purposes of each type; how to tell 
the various types apart, etc. 


Other features include a diagram and ex- 
planation of the inside of a locomotive cab; 
illustrated explanations of the language of 
block signals, brakemen’s signals and the 
meaning of the signs and lights along the 
right of way; a table of what locomotive 
whistles mean and a “vocabulary” of the 
language of railroad men. 


All in all, the primer contains just about 
everything that a boy — or a grownup, for 
that matter — interested in trains needs to 
know. 


To supplement the primer, Southern Pa- 
cific prepared a question and answer test 
(optional choice variety) based on facts 
contained in the primer. 


To answer the test correctly, it is neces 
sary to read the primer carefully. To make 
it more difficult for youngsters to “co 
operate” in answering the questions, 8 dif- 
ferent tests were prepared. 

The primer and test were given to all 
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interested boys visiting Southern Pacific's 
Roundhouse exhibit. Actual distribution 
was made by Frank La Berge, one of 
Southern’ Pacific's engineers retired after 
38 years service. 


After filling out the test, the boys mailed 
them in for their club memberships. All 
boys receiving 50% or better became Ju- 
nior Engineers. Those making less than 
50% were invited to try again. 


All members were mailed a pin in blue 
and gold, an official letter of membership 
and a rule book. The rule book contains 
10 rules for good conduct, based on studies 
made with school teachers, probationary 
authorities and child psychologists and the 
results have been praised by those that 
work with children. 


Here are some of the rules: 


1. Junior Engineers must place Safety first 


Safety First is the most important rule of all 
railroad men. Junior Engineers must consider 
it their most important rule, too. When at 
work or at play, at home or at school, Junior 
Engineers must look out for the safety of them- 
selves and all their associates. 


2. Junior Engineers must be Prompt 


Being on time is an important part of the 
engineer’s job. It is important to Junior En- 
gineers also. They should be prompt in all 
their activities, 


3. Junior Engineers must be Alert 


Alertness is necessary in railroading. Junior 
Engineers must be alert at all times. They 
must be ready to give help and service when 
ever it is needed. 


4. Junior Engineers must be Friendly 


Regular engineers are friendly fellows, They 
always have a wave and a smile for boys and 
girls. Everybody likes them. Junior Engineers 
shou'd model themselves after regular engineers 
and be friendly, too. 


5. Junior Engineers must be Obedient 


Good engineers must quickly obey the orders 
of their superiors and the signals along the 
track, It is just as important that Junior 
Engineers obey instructions of their parents and 
teachers willingly and carry them out promptly 
correctly. 


6. Junior Engineers must be Loyal 


A regular engineer is loyal to his company, 
job and fellow workers. Junior Engineers are 
loyal to their parents, teachers, friends and all 
others to whom loyalty is due. A Junior En- 
gineer does everything in his power to protect 
and promote their welfare. 


7. Junior Engineers must be Healthy 


Good health is important to an engineer, Ju- 
nior Engineers should do everything in their 
power to build a strong and healthy mind and 
body. Proper food and regular hours are very 
important. 


8. Junior Engineers must be Dependable 


Engineers must be depended upon to do their 
job well and to protect the safety of all. Junior 
Engineers should be dependable, too. They shou'd 
faithfully carry out all assignments that are 
given them. 


9. Junior Engineers must be Courteous 


Rai'road men know that it pays to be cour- 
teous. They are polite to all they meet. To be 
good railroad men, Junior Engineers must he 
courteous, too. 


10. Junior Engineers must be Honest 


All engineers are honest and trusted. Junior 
Engineers must uphold the honor of all engin 
eers. They must never be dishonest. 


WY nen the club was first organized 
it was for boys only. Oddly enough, a 
number of requests came in from girls. 
Realizing that this would ruin it for the 
boys if girls were allowed to join a purely 
masculine organization, Southern Pacific 


created a logical auxiliary the Junior 
Stewardess-Nurse Club. It met with near- 
ly as wide a response from girls as the 
Junior Engineers had from boys. 


The girls had the same primer as the 
boys and similar tests — the girls tests were 
not as technical as those for boys. Like 
the boys, the girls received a red and gold 
pin and a letter of membership. To give 
the girls something of special interest to 
them, Southern Pacific prepared a “Man- 
ual for Junior Stewardess-Nurses” instead 
of a rule book. 


The manual contains first-aid rules writ- 
ten by a stewardess-nurse, suggestions on 
how to prevent accidents, directions for 
making different types of bandages and 
rules for good conduct, much like the rules 
for Junior Engineers. 


The clubs caught the imagination of all 


at the Exposition. Members ages ranged 
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from 3 weeks to well-over 60 years. Geo- 
graphically the range of members is just as 
wide, with Italy, England, China and nearly 
every state in the Union represented. 

Mr. La Berge was a good influence on 
the younger generation in more than one 
instance. One father wrote in saying that 
his 3-year old son refused to drink milk 
until Mr. La Berge confided to him that 
he himself drank great quantities of milk 
everyday. The father reported that the 
only trouble now is to get the youngster 
to consume anything but milk. 

One boy wrote the following note on 
the back of his test, “Please send a pin to 
my little brother Bobby. He is too little 
to take the test. If he doesn’t get a pin 
there will be trouble at home.” 

As a result of the marked interest in 
the Junior Engineer and Junior Stewardess- 
Nurse Clubs, Southern Pacific plans to 
continue the activity. 


Severat school teachers have re- 
quested limited quantities of the primer and 
tests for use in transportation classes. South- 
ern Pacific is glad to supply the material 
to anyone who is seriously interested. In 
the past the teachers have been most co- 
operative with the company in giving the 
test only to boys and girls who are actually 
interested in railroading. The company 
tries to eliminate bulk distribution because 
it does not want the clubs to become too 
commonplace and unappreciated. 

If you are interested in using the primer 
and tests in your class work, write Southern 
Pacific Company, room 733, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, specifying the num- 


ber of primers, boys tests and girls tests 
needed. 
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. . say discriminating edu- 
cators who appreciate lux- 
urious comfort, streamline 
service, and the social 
prestige this hotel always 
shares with its guests. 
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COPENHAGEN VISIT 


Virginia Ayars, Formerly Dean of Girls, Paso Robles Union High School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


W E shall have to forget the war, 
and suppose that you have elected 
Scandinavia for your vacation. You 
profess to be tired to death of schools 
and school children, in search only of 
that perfect tranquility Scandinavia 
has to offer. 

Then comes a week or so’s sight- 
seeing, and certain things begin to 


strike you so forcibly that you sudden- 


ly must learn their secret. Who is to 
tell you? Teachers. You must find 
some colleagues to talk to. 

So you go up to the Board of Edu- 
cation in Copenhagen, let us say, and 
make yourself known. Everyone 
seems to speak passable English. If 
school is in session, you soon have per- 
mits to visit any type of classes. 


Or, if it is the Danish vacation, 
someone arranges interviews for you 
with teachers in or around the city. 
You feel a little presumptuous, and 
resolve to be very brief and business- 
like with your questioning. 

But that delightfully Danish sense 
of leisure has soon carried you away. 
You and your host, perhaps a teacher 
in some suburban high school, are sit- 
ting beneath the trees of a sidewalk 
cafe, with all of Copenhagen’s gay 
life around you, and a pot of coffee 
and too-delicious cakes at hand to 
tempt you off your subject. Your host 
likes to talk shop well enough, but he 
has no intention of forfeiting a pre- 
cious summer afternoon to do it! 

You tell him first that you have 
been marveling at the perfect man- 
ners of the children you have seen, 
at their combination of health and 
spirits with a surprising dignity and 
mature stock of information. 

You hint, discreetly, that in your 
classes there are a few cases of indiffer- 
ence — you break off before you have 
quoted the “Aw, why do we have to 
study that all-too-familiar stuff!” pro- 
test. Perhaps your host’s excellent 
English won't quite surmount that 
Americanism. 

“Indifference?” your host is sur- 
prised. “Laziness, yes, at certain times 


in nearly every child. But our educa- 
tion here in Denmark is a serious 
thing. We know what we want, and 
the children want it too — just being 
an intelligent, adult, Dane, we can say. 
But it takes hard work to be that. The 
children know it. They have to work 
hard.” 

You realize the almost-naive sim- 
plicity of that answer, “We know 
what we want.” You recall confer- 
ences, dissertations, disputes, revisions 
of “aims and objectives,” discussions 
over how’s and why’s. But you are 
patriotic, loyal to your belief in ex- 
perimentation, in adjustment and 
growth. 


Another Cream Cake 


You suggest, delicately, that the 
Danish education might perhaps be 
considered a little old-fashioned, not 
so modern and progressive? Your 
host is unruffled; even urges another 
cream-cake onto your plate. 

He does not remind you of the 
gleaming glass-walled schools nearby, 
with. their superb clinics, of Danish 
names renowned in scholarship, nor 
even of the youth at the very mo- 
ment bicycling by, their gaiety as 
modern as Copenhagen, their serenity 
as old as Denmark, the oldest king- 
dom. He only answers courteously, 

“Old-fashioned. I suppose we seem 
so to you Americans. We do not feel 
the need of special classes in citizen- 
ship, or for that matter, in journalism 
or arts and crafts, in the regular 
schools. We do not play football. One 
psychological office serves the schools 
of the entire country. Of course it is 
a small country,” he smiles, “but that 
is probably not enough.” 

“But still, we have not felt it neces: 
sary to have the detailed filing and 
tabulating systems, the specialized 
corps of personnel workers, you have. 
Perhaps because our teachers are for 
the most part quite nice human be: 
ings, classes are small, and well, as | 


say, everybody is working for the same 
thing — good sound training of the intel 
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ligence. If a good upbringing and intellec- 
tual discipline is unprogressive, then we 
Danes are terribly old-fashioned.” 


You begin to outline some of the 
American theory you absorbed at home, 
freedom of the individual personality, ad- 
justment to the environment. 

“Yes, we read much of your literature 
about that,” he answers. “We have, we ad- 
mit, borrowed a good deal from your philos- 
ophy, and some of your practices, films and 
radio in the schools, for example. Maybe 
we let you do some of the experimenting 
for us. 

“But we have a strong Danish ideal. We 
are Denmark. Denmark is us. Every child 
feels that his self-development is a national 
responsibility. That, however, we do not 
talk about in the same way as our neigh- 
bors over the southern border.” 

Your host insists upon your having more 
coffee and, warmed to his theme, goes on to 
tell you how any worthy student, however 
poor, can receive schooling at the expense 
of the state. Scholarships for study at home 
and abroad are numerous and ample. 

He tells of remote farmers who come, as 
adults, to folk schools; of the great Grundt- 
vig, who awakened the spirit of the people, 
and who was directly responsible for Den- 
mark’s high cultural standard and genius 
for cooperative living. 

You resolve to read more about Grundt- 
vig. Sipping your coffee, you reflect on the 
workability, the sanity, of all your host has 
told you of Denmark and its schools. 

“You see, in the 1860's,” the teacher 
tells you, “Denmark was a defeated and 
humiliated nation. Slowly we tried to ‘Re- 
gain inwardly what we had lost outwardly.” 
The struggle to make the Danish people 
strong in intelligence, however poor in ter- 
ritory, has thus taken a long time. 

“We wonder about you in America, if 
you are growing strong in the same way. 
We need desperately that you remain clear- 
headed and free, for we are surrounded — 
But we hear such strange things from your 
curious American publicity. It is hard for us 
to know.” 

You are eager to answer, but friends of 
your host come up before you can begin. 
A large city, Copenhagen is nevertheless 
the scene of endless friendly encounters, 
flourishing of hats and, shaking of hands. 
Shut out from the chatter of Danish, you 
think over what you have learned. 

How hard it is to become a Ph.D., to 
enter many professions, including teaching! 
How state and private initiative work to- 


gether in nearly every phase of Danish 
life! 


How students are given sensible sexual 
instruction from an early age, continuing 
according to their own development. How 
religion is taught in the schools, although 
those not adhering to the state church are 
freely excused. 


How “travel classes” every summer 





Top: An airy, sunlit schoolroom. 


Center: Beautiful hall.in modern style. 


windows and floor. Bottom: Picturesque scene in Copenhagen. 
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broaden the outlook of city and country 
children alike; how wonderful for Califor- 
nia! How pupils must pass rigid examina- 
tions, but are offered personal choice in 
courses, in accord with a flexible system. 

How, most of all, a unity of purpose, a 
strong discipline working with an innate 
sense of individual freedom, make Den- 
mark strong. 

You have learned a great deal over one 
afternoon's tea. It will take a little time to 
re-sort your theories, but this charming city, 
with the chimes marking each peaceful quar- 
ter hour, should give you opportunity. 

But that solitary thinking will have to be 
postponed. Already, back to English again, 
your hosts and his friends have invited you 
to dinner. You are warned, laughingly, that 
Danish hospitality is about to descend upon 
you with full force. There is talk of country 
outings, of teas with other teachers eager 
to meet you. 


© tRoLiNnc homeward, down the bright 
and orderly boulevards, you smile at the 
flying bicycles and the gay streaming flags, 
the shining towers and the funny little 
canals. And you suspect that this winsome 
country may hold a sane secret for you, to 
enrich you for a long time to come. 
“| 


Today’s World 
TT cacuers Association of San Fran- 


cisco is presenting an afternoon lecture- 
study series, Today's World, at High 
School of Commerce auditorium; yielding 
two units of professional credit applicable 
to the salary increment schedule. Lecturers 
are Professors Kerner, Frankenstein, Russell, 
Radin, and Blanks, University of California. 

To obtain credit, attendance at 12 of the 
15 lectures is necessary; and a notebook 
must be filed. President of the Association 
is Mary J. Sweeney; chairman of the educa- 
tion committee in charge of the course is 
Sylvester L. Kelly. 
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RAIL TOURS—with escort 

Gala 14-day escorted tour to the land of 
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AIR TOURS 
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in Mexico. Carefully arranged for 

greatest gre. All-inclusive cost 
y $180. 10-Day Guatemala tour, 

$330; 7-Day Mexico-Yucatan, $298. 

Rates _ for round trip from Los 

to Los Angeles, 
Cunisies your own Travel Agent, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


609 W. 7th St. 
MUtual 4301 ‘wee 


253 Post St. a 
EXbrook 1088 
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THESPIAN ODYSSEY 


Adrian V. Harp, Instructor in Dramatics, Oxnard Union High School, 
Ventura County 


W ITH the world surcharged at 
the present time with dramatic reality, 
it is with temerity that I write about 
the numerous theatres which I visited 
this last summer. 

Never-the-less, ever since Thespis, 
that noble Greek, started the dramatic 
ball rolling, 2500 years ago, there have 
risen in the world countless temples 
dedicated to the world of make-be- 


lieve. 


Some of these I had the pleasure of 


seeing this last summer. Others had 
long since vanished to make room for 
progress, leaving only a plaque to 
mark the site with “On this spot once 
stood 

There are numerous places of his- 
toric interest in old New Orleans, but 
since this paper is to consist only of 
things theatrical, I must refrain, as 
much as I would like to include them. 
The Old French Opera House, built 
in 1859 and burned a number of years 
ago, has never risen like the phoenix 
from its ashes, but Le Petit Theatre 
du Vieux Carre (the little theatre of 
the old quarter) carries on in the 
grand manner. At the Cabildo can be 
found the cell in which the pirate- 
patriot Jean La Fitte was imprisoned. 
Frederick March played the part so 
admirably in The Buccaneer. Also at 
719 Bienville Street stands the house 
in which E. H. Sothern, the great 
Shakespearean actor, was born. 

At Charleston, sleepy old city of 
romance, the guns of Fort Sumter and 
Fort Moultrie boom across the harbor 
in one’s imagination, but, as Kipling 
said, that is another story. Down on 
South Battery Street can be found the 
house of Du Bose Heyward, author 
of Porgy, that poignant tragi-comedy 
of negro life. Cat-Fish Row, the lo- 
cale of the play, is near, with its de- 
caying old sagging-shuttered mansions, 
reeking with faded elegance. A short 
distance northward is the Dock Street 
Theatre, built in 1736. It has been re- 
stored and makes a specialty of The 
Beaux Stratagem and other old-time 
plays. 

One shrine that is dear to Americans 


is the old Ford Theatre in Washing- 
ton in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated at the height of his 
career. As one stands in that historic 
place and tries to reconstruct in his 
imagination the scenes from The 
American Cousin, the make-believe 
irama, which was climaxed by - 
drama of reality which shook the na- 
tion, he can’t help feeling that the 
place is filled with ghosts of the past. 


In Philadelphia one can see the 
spot where the old Chestnut Street 
Theatre once stood, and on the same 
street still stands the old Philadelphia 
Opera House, which once rang to the 
arias of the finest operas. 


Of course, the heart of most things 
theatrical in America was (and still is) 
little old New York. At the foot of 
Manhattan, on the Battery, stands a 
circular building known now as the 
Aquarium. In 1847 it opened as the 
Castle Garden Theatre, and rang with 
the sweet voice of Jenny Lind, the 
Swedish Nightingale. 

In the same neighborhood, near the 
customs office in his Whitehall once 
lived Peter Stuyvesant, so admirably 
played by Walter Huston in Ander- 
son’s Knickerbocker Holiday. In Bowl- 
ing Green, near the beginning of 
Broadway, stood in 1821 the John 
Street Theatre, rendezvous of George 
Frederick Cooke and his company of 
actors. Cooke’s body now rests under 
a weather-beaten sandstone marker in 
near-by St. Paul’s grave-yard. 

At 17 John Street is a plaque stat: 
ing the famous Red Wooden Play — 
house once stood there, and that 
George Washington witnessed The 
School for Scandal within its walls. A 
little northward between Beekman and 
Ann Streets is Theatre Alley, so 
named because the famous old Park 
Theatre once stood there. Cooke, 
Wallack, Booth (Junius Brutus), Ty 
rone Power (the father of the Hollywood 


movie-actor), and the Kimbles all played 
there. 

At the intersection of Cherry Street and 
New Bowery, under the massive stone abut’ 
ments at the Manhattan end of Brooklyn 
Bridge, is the place which approximates the 
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locale of Winterset. The Bowery Theatre 
at No. 46, which once rang to the magic 
voices of Charlotte Cushman, Edwin For- 
rest, Fanny Davenport, and Lola Montez, 
is now a second-hand clothing emporium. 


At 201 Bowery is the People’s Theatre, 
the oldest active show-house in New York. 
Despite the fact that it now houses cheap 
burlesque, the ghosts of Lily Langtry, Steve 
Brody, and Jim Corbett hover about the 
place. West of Broadway at 70 Twenty- 
third Street is an old theatre building with 
an ornate facade which housed the Ameri- 
can debut of the Divine Sarah Bernhardt. 
It is now a second-hand hardware empor- 
1um. 


(Please turn to Page 38) 


New Bus Sehedule 


Appition of a new transcontinental 
bus schedule between California and Chi- 
cago, begun last month, was announced by 
R. J. O'Connor, traffic manager, Union 
Pacific Stages and Interstate Transit Lines. 
This move is generally regarded in trans- 
portation circles as one of the most im- 
portant in recent years. The new service 
provides four through trips daily between 
California and New York via Omaha and 
Salt Lake City. Although important in- 


| creases in bus service are usually made in 
| the late spring or early summer, Mr. O’Con- 
| nor says that his company feels that the 
| interests of the traveling public can best be 
_ served by adding the new schedule at this 


time, thereby giving local travelers the ben- 
efit of more convenient service as well as 
providing more frequent. departures for 


| those taking longer trips. 


Latest type buses, equipped with year- 


' tound air conditioning, are used on the 


new schedule, as well as on all other main- 
line trips. 


New High for Hotels 


Laxe TITICACA, highest navigable lake 


in the world, elevation 12,500 feet, is now 


» connected with La Paz, the capital of 
» Bolivia, by an excellent motor-highway 50 
) miles long. 


This highway will form a link in the Pan- 


| American Highway which, it is hoped, will 


eventually connect the capitals of Bolivia 
and Peru, according to Douglas Malcolm of 
American Express Travel Service. 


Two new tourist hotels have been estab- 
lished on the lake in order to take care of 
the growing tourist traffic in the Andean 
region. 


Hotel Tiquina has recently been opened 
a San Pedro, a village overlooking the 


strait which connects the two portions of 
this lake. This hotel was built and is owned 
by the Bolivian government. 


A second and larger hotel with accom- 
modations for 200 persons is at Copacabana 
on the southern shore of the lake, about 
100 miles from La Paz. Copacabana stands 
on the site of a very ancient city dating 
back perhaps 2,000 years. Here are found 
vestiges of a civilization which antedates the 
famous Inca Empire. 


Not far away are the Islands of the Sun 
and the Moon which were sacred to the 
dieties of the Incas. The ruins of the temples 
of these nature-worshippers are still found 
there. This whole region is noted for its 
majestic mountain scenery, with peaks in 
view ranging from 16,000 to 20,000 feet 
high. 


* * #2 


Panama Papaya 


Wisrrors to the Tivoli Hotel, Pan- 
ama City, where the famous Panama papaya 
is served at almost every meal, now have 
scientific proof. of the health properties of 
this wonderful tropical fruit,” according to 
Walter C. Rundle of the American Express 
Travel Service who states: “The Indians in 
this part of the world have long claimed 
that the juice of the papaya served as an 
aid to digestion and that the fruit contained 


“elements which would make tough meat 


tender.” 

Scientists have now succeeded in extract- 
ing this element from the fruit which is 
known as “papain” and resembles pepsin. 
It is now being marketed commercially as 
a means of tenderizing meat. The leaves of 
the tree on which this melon-like fruit grows 
also possess the quality of making tough 
meat tender, according to Mr. Rundle. The 
natives always wrap their meat in papaya 
leaves for several hours before it is cooked. 


* * * 
No Passports 


Because of repeated inquiries, S. E. 
Corbin, General Agent in San Francisco for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Steam- 
ship Lines, states that neither passports nor 
papers are required for entry or exit of 
Canada. He bases his statement on govern- 
ment bulletin issued by the minister in 
charge of immigration at Ottawa, reading 
as follows: 

“Citizens of the United States may enter 
Canada as freely as they ever did,” he said. 
“Our immigration officials ask United 
States visitors crossing the border where 
thzy were born and take their word for it. 
They do not have to produce birth-certifi- 
cates or have passports. Citizens of Euro- 
pean countries traveling in the United 
States and entering Canada would have 
passports.” 
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ye more to see, more to enjoy when 
you go East via Seattle or Spokane on 
The Milwaukee Road. You can visit the 
mighty Grand Coulee Dam and during the 
summer glamorous Yellowstone. You'll travel 
the great scenic route that takes you by day- 
light beside the shadowy St. Joe River, through 
the timbered Bitter Roots and rugged Montana 
Canyon. Rail fares to eastern cities are the 
same as for direct routes except slightly 
higher from southern California. 


You'll like the famous OLYMPIAN. Air condi- 
tioned, of course, and electrified for 656 
mountain miles. The luxurious equipment 
includes standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
Hiawatha-type coaches and club-observation 
car. Beautiful 48-seat diner offers appetizing 
hot meals for as little as 50¢. 


Plan to take The Milwaukee Road to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for the 1940 N. E. A. Convention, 
June 30-July 4. 

Let us help with your itinerary NOW! 


H. W. Porter, General Agent, 210 W. 7th St 
(1024 Van Nuys Bldg.), Los Angeles, Calif. or 
A. Tansley, Dist. Pass’r Agent, Palace Hotel Bldg. 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROAD The OLYMPIAN 
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Sweet Freedom’s Song 


David Rhys Jones, Field Representative, 
California Teachers Association 


Bax above is a reproduction of 
“America” in its author’s own hand- 
writing. 

A “sweet land of liberty,” illumined with 
“freedom’s holy light’ —this is what the 
United States of America is to its own 
patriotic citizens and to peoples of other 
countries. This appreciation is expressed in 
matchless simplicity and sincerity in this 
song. 

A liberty-loving people, devoted to the 
pursuits of peace and happiness, find in this 
anthem the full measure of love and appre- 


Editor’s note.—The original copy, from which 
this reproduction is made, was presented to Mr. 
Jones by a gentlewoman friend of a daughter 
of Mr. Smith in recognition of the high tribute 
to the anthem by Mr. Jones during an address 
to the teachers of Riverside County. 


WA 


ciation of country which abide in the hearts 
of patriots. 


No boastful superiority over others, and 
no odious comparisons, mar the serene 
beauty of the sentiments of this poem. No 
unfortunate martial circumstances gave it 
birth or inspired its sentiments. 


It is truly a national anthem, uttering 
the significant attributes and ideals of a 
great nation. It is not a martial anthem, 
breathing a peoples’ desperate resolve to 
resist or overpower their fellow men in con- 
flict of arms. 


Devotion to country, when this devotion 
demands loyalty to the highest and best 
conceptions of liberty and freedom under 
law, calls for qualities of mind and spirit 
that ever challenges a democratic nation to 
further the development and progress of its 
citizenry. 


Our public schools must develop and edu- 
cate the: spirit, the heart, if true patriotism 
and firm loyalty to country are to continue. 


Liberty Raised Old Glory 


Beverley Harcourt, Author and Dramaitist, 
San Francisco 


Oru. hundred and twenty-seven 
years ago the American Flag was 
raised for the first time over a school: 
house. The event took place at a log 
cabin school in Catamount Hills, Col- 
rain, Massachusetts. Since then the 
Stars and Stripes have flown over 
every schoolhouse in the land. 


Our children should study the 
American Flag. It is the banner of 
Dawn, it means Liberty. 


How glorious has been its origin! 
How thrilling has been its history! 
How divine its meaning! Made by 

(Please turn to Page 41): 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Roy W. Cloud 


a in preparing a mes- 
sage to our friends, we let our 
thoughts wander back to the years 
that are gone and memories come 
trooping in, which make us wonder 
what the road ahead has in store 
for us. 


State headquarters of California 
Teachers Association are located in a 
14-story building in downtown San 
Francisco. All around us are great 
towering buildings erected to with- 
stand winds and storms and earth- 
quakes. They are all built upon solid 
land. The shoreline of San Francisco 
Bay is a half mile away. 


But in 1849 when the Argonauts 
came seeking the gold of California 
hills and rivers, their ships were 
moored where some of these big 
buildings now stand. Had our head- 
quarters been erected in 1849 on the 
present location, the building would 
have been upon the shifting sands at 
the bottom of the Bay. 


There have been great changes dur- 
ing the short life of this city, just as 
there have been in the slightly longer 
history of California. Where the san- 
dals of the brown-clad followers of 
Saint Francis trod are now concrete 
highways resounding to the hum of 





thousands of motors. And what are 
the changes ahead? Who knows? 


Can you look back twenty, thirty, 
forty years? There have been chang- 
ing conditions all along the way. I 
honestly believe that for every one 
who has really tried to serve faith- 
fully, whether it was as a student, a 
teacher or whatever the work may 
have been, the days behind have 
brought joy and gladness. There may 
have been sad days because, as Long- 
fellow has said: 


The Zest of Work 


Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


But in retrospect the: changes which 
have come have left most of us better 
fitted to meet each new challenge. 


And what of the time ahead? Some- 
one has said that we should live each 
day to its fullest so that should the 
next day come for us we will be pre- 
pared to enjoy it just as we have en- 
joyed the others. I am glad that I 
have my work to do. You must be 
glad for yours. In sending a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year 
greeting to you, may I wish for you 
eriough work and enough changes of 
interest to keep you on your toes dur- 
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ing all of your working time. Let's 


say with Henry Van Dyke*— 


Ler me but do my work from day to day 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room. 
Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 


“This is my work, my blessing, not my 
doom. 


“Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

“This work can best be done in the right 
way.” 

Then shall I see it not too great nor small 


To suit my spirit and to prove my powers. 


Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring 
hours 


And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 


At eventide, to play and love and rest, 


Because I know for me, my work is best. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to everyone who reads this 
little message. 


* * * 


Ada York, popular and widely-known 
San Diego County superintendent of 
schools, recently was married to her friend 
of many years, Frank Blake Allen of North 
Granville, New York, a musician of note. 

Mrs. Allen has been County superinten- 
dent of schools in San Diego County since 
1921 and plans to continue serving in that 
capacity. Her many friends throughout 
California and the West extend best wishes. 





*From the Poems of Henry Van Dyke, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribners Sons, 1911. 


The Ameriean’s Creed 


A BELIEVE in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 


a democracy in a republic; 


A sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 


union, one and inseparable; 


Established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 


Pledge to the Flag 


I PLEDGE allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


—Taken from an educational bulletin 
of The American Legion. 


Three Publications 


Los Angeles City College 


Los ANGELES City College, of which 
Roscoe C. Ingalls is director, has issued 
three noteworthy recent publications. 


1. A Guide to Contemporary American 
Fiction, arranged regionally and topically, 68 
pages, is an N.Y.A. project under super- 
vision of William W. Lyman of the Eng- 
lish department. Printing of the book was 
also done by N.Y.A. students under super- 
vision of Marshall Green, Journalism de- 
partment. 

2. Propaganda!—The War for Men's 
Minds, a survey of forces today shaping 
attitudes and actions, a book of 110 pages, 
was planned and prepared by faculty mem- 
bers, Los Angeles City College, and pub- 
lished at Los Angeles City College Press. 

3. Pace, is the breezy, youthful and at- 
tractive monthly magazine issued by Los 
Angeles City College students; editor this 
year is David O. Mocine. 

The lead article in a recent issue begins 
with the arresting couplet, “Those who in 
quarrels interpose, Must 
bloody nose.” 


often wipe a 
So «t+! s 


Propaganda, by Miller and Minsky, a 16- 
page illustrated reprint of a section of Sur- 
vey Graphic for November 1939, may be 
obtained by writing Survey Associates, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City; price, 
one for ten cents, 12 for $1. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Marian Clark Cooch, associate professor 
of art, San Francisco State College, recently 
exhibited a group of her water-colors at 
Vera Jones Bright Gallery, San Francisco. 

She “paints California hills and towns in 
a highly architectural, angular style .. . a 
persuasive individual adaptation of a pre- 
vailing contemporary idiom,” according to 
Alfred Frankenstein, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Luther Meyer, of San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, says, “This artist is interested in 
the hills of San Francisco, with winding 
streets rising to dizzy heights.” 

Mrs. Cooch is widely-known 
California art teachers. 


among 


* * * 


Suggested Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion, a bulletin of 102 pages, is a list of 
problems for research, by National Com- 
mittee on Coordination in Secondary Edu- 
cation, Francis T. Spaulding, chairman. 

It is the 13th report for which the com- 
mittee has been responsible or in connec: 
tion with which it has acted as sponsor or 
advisor. Published by Civic Education 
Service, Washington, D. C.; price 25 cents. 


LATIN AMERICA 


OUR NEW HIGH SCHOOL COURSE ON LATIN AMERICA 


Peter Thomas Conmy, Instructor in History and Counselor, Mission High School, 
San Francisco 


Be cent years have witnessed a 
constant expanding of the social stu- 
dies curriculum of high schools. Con- 
fined originally to general courses on 
the history of Europe and the United 
States, the curriculum now embraces 
several specialized courses on such 
subjects as civics, social problems, 
California history, economics, eco- 
nomic geography and the relations of 
the Pacific Ocean area. 


San Francisco high schools are now 
experimenting with a new course 
which promises to assume an import- 
ant role in developing the social-cit- 
izenship equipment of high school 
pupils. 

The new course referred to is on 
Latin America. It has had its imme- 
diate inception in a recommendation 
by Director of Curriculum Edith E. 
Pence and Superintendent of Schools 
Joseph P. Nourse to the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the San Francisco Unified 


School District and adopted by that 
body. 


Under the terms of the resolution 
of the board it was decreed that dur- 
ing the fall term 1939 there should 
be established in two high schools of 
the district (Mission and Polytechnic) 
an upper division social studies course 
on Latin America. The writer was 
subsequently selected by Principal 
Drew to teach the new subject at Mis- 
sion High School. 


In making her recommendation of 
a new course on Latin America to the 
San Francisco Board of Education, 
Miss Pence was actuated by what she 
had heard and seen at the Lima Con- 
ference earlier in the year. She was 
impressed with the fact that our rela- 
tions with Latin America are import- 
ant enough to warrant their being 
written into the course of study of 
the high school. 

(Turn to Page 39) 
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Coronado Schools 


Buunoiwc Coronado Schools, a beauti- 
ful 12-page brochure profusely illustrated, 
issued by Coronado Unified School District 
Board of Education (J. Leslie Cutler, super- 
intendent; Fred A. Boyer, district superin- 
tendent, elementary and junior high), com- 
memorates completion of the new school 
improvement project ($325,454). The proj- 
ect involved 5 units, — grammar school 
wing, addition to the high school, and 3 
new buildings. 


The dedicatory program included presen- 
tation of band uniforms by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, presentation of new school 
units, and an allegory, The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, composed and directed by Clara Bell 
Cutler, and comprising 13 episodes begin- 
ning with antiquity and extending to the 
present. 


Coronado schools, beautifully planned and 
equipped, serve 1200 boys and girls in ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools. 
Nearly 1,000 adult residents use the facili- 
ties of the public schools. 


The architecture of the new buildings 
was conceived in a spirit, first, of scientific 
investigation to determine curriculum and 
scholastic needs and the best methods of 
meeting these needs; and, second, in an in- 
vestigation as to how best to produce these 


Aerial view of Coronado schools: Gymnasium and Cutler Athletic Field in background; Grammar School in center; High School 


in lower right-hand corner. 


facilities within the financial limitations of 
the community. 

The method in which maximum daylight 
has been obtained for each classroom is of 
interest. Windows are arranged in long 
banks with dividing columns reduced to a 
minimum in size, and the heads of the win- 
dows are raised to approximately the ceiling 
level so that light will be distributed as 
evenly as possible over the entire classroom 
area. 

In the case of the library, lighting is ob- 
tained from both sides of the room, render- 
ing the room proof against the constant 
change and fluctuation of the southerly 
source. In the case of the gymnasium, 
light is obtained from above by means of 
skylights. 


Friends of Claremont 


A BOARD of 15 prominent civic lead- 
ers from business and professional ranks has 
formed an organization known as Friends 
of the Colleges at Claremont, a non-profit 
corporation to be associated with Claremont 
Colleges, Pomona College and Scripps Col- 
lege and to foster the development of this 
group of affliated institutions. 

Garner A. Beckett, Los Angeles student 
of affairs and industrial executive, has been 
elected president; Harry L. Dunn, vice- 








president; John M. Marble, secretary; and 
George R. Martin, treasurer. 

“We have watched with keen interest 
the development of a distinguished . center 
of learning in Claremont,” say Beckett, “and 
we believe that the quality of this group 
undertaking, which has attracted educational 
attention throughout the nation will become 
an increasingly significant part of our edu- 
cational resources here in the Southwest.” 


“It is proposed through the medium of 
the new organization,” the announcement 
states, “to bring to its members current in- 
formation regarding affairs of the colleges 
and regarding the results of learning and 
research in them.” Special programs, lec- 
tures, and other meetings will be held, and 
members will have opportunity to meet 
leaders in the arts, letters, social and nat- 
ural sciences, world affairs, travel and ex- 
ploration. Members may also use the 
libraries of the three colleges, attend the art 
exhibits, and receive special reports. It is 
also proposed at a later time to publish a 
magazine. 


The Complete Desk Book, by Mawson 
and Robson, a large-format manual of 385 
pages, is a practical guide to the use of 
every kind of writer's, editor's and printer's 
style: fully indexed; published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 


Central Coast News 


Marjorie Dunlap, Head, Commercial 
Department, High School, Watsonville, 
Santa Cruz County 


Centra Coast Section Council met in 
King City Saturday, October 21. Classroom 
Teachers Department Executive Committee, 
under President Donald Wright of fan 
Luis Obispo, held a short business meeting 
first. President E. K. Bramblett of Pa- 
cific Grove presided at the Council meet- 
ing. 


The following Council members attended: 


Charles E. Teach, Robert L. Bird, Donald 
Wright, Norma Toalson, Mayre F. Stone, O. 
W. Bardarson, Arthur Hull, James G. Force, 
Albert M. Davis, Earl F. Sauble, James P. 
Davis, Milton Jenkins, Lila Melendy, Hazel R. 
Bengard, Theodora Shaw, Altin E, Scott, S. J. 
Binsacca, Odessa Gilson, Janie M. Stocking, 
Mina Lee, Mary A. Wood, Marjorie Dunlap, 
Georgia Rouse, and T. S. MacQuiddy. 


Acting as proxies were Margaret Fenwick, 
Mary Wheelock, Edward Warren, Rita Mattei, 
Marvin Willard, and Alvin E. Rhodes. 


Superintendents, supervisors and conference 
chairmen were present on special invitation: 
C. Russell Hoyt, Ethel L. Higgins, Glen W. 
Speck, Ernest C. Hunter, Adele Goodrich, Stan- 
ley Krikac, Zoerada Jenkins, Frank A. Bauman, 
Doris Brenneman, James A, Burt, Blanche L. 
Herbert, Sarah R. Goodridge, Amy Emmett, 
Alice Monsler, Clara Dickson, Ida Fuller, Louise 
Worthington, and Myra Harris. 


The Council passed a resolution express- 
ing its disapproval of the “Ham and Eggs” 
constitutional amendment, considering it to 
be economically unsound and in some re- 
spects un-American. They urged the fed- 
eral ‘and state governments to take steps 
to provide some sound method of giving 
economic security to the needy aged. 


A complete rewriting of the constitution 
of the Section, embodying minor amend- 
ments, was submitted by the committee un- 
der Donald Wright. The amendments were 
approved by the Council for presentation 
at the business meeting of the convention. 


The complete program for the convention 
was submitted by the committee, which con- 
sisted of President Bramblett, Mr. Wright, 
and Superintendent MacQuiddy. 


Central Coast Section Convention, held 
at Watsonville November 20-22, was voted 
one of the most interesting and worth- 
while in the history of the section. This was 
due to the high professional standing of 
the group leaders, and particularly to the 
excellence of the speakers at the general 
sessions. 


Dr. Eldridge T. McSwain, assoeiate--profes- 
sor of education, Northwestern University, ad- 
dressed the Elementary group on Education for 
Democratic Citizenship, while Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, professor of political science, University 
of California, discussed American Neutrality at 
the meeting of the Secondary group. Dr. Her- 

(Please turn to Page 47) 
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CONVERSATION ON A WINDY CLIFF 


Listen. you little trees... 

You look at me with wonder in your eyes 

For the naked glistening thing you see 

Standing alone here against the sky: 

While beside me gracefully curved to the rock 

Lies my brother, whom you probably think 

A son of mine given birth by the dying heart of me. 


“The naked glistening thing you see standing alone . . . 


But listen. . . 

We were both born in ‘sixty-three, 

And a lot of these other fellows you see lying around me. 
Very few there were that dared to stand 

"Mid the high winds of this cliff, 

And opinion ... 

But don’t be fools, be trees! 

Be strong and brave, and put what you have to the wind; 
Reach for the sky and what you think is right! 

Don't roll and lie on the rocks, and ever cringe! 

(I have seen men like that, 

So afraid of what might scratch their sleek fat hides 

Or keep them from finding a penny dropped from the hand of a child, 
That they never stood straight, or if so in superfice. 

At least keeping their eyes and bellies to the ground 

To gain pins and pennies, and otherwise keep themselves from harm. 
And they get and get, like my brother here, 

Of the things that make one fat and keep the wind away. 
And they go on longer in this stupid way . . . 

Never raising their eyes to the heavens to see, 

Nor casting about to give refuge to someone's misery; 
Nor caring for the truth, whatever it might be... 

Nor achieving any realization of beauty. 

Existing like fungi in this way, 

They go on without achieving even identity 

Except for the occasional imprint of their stupidity. 

And so without having lived, they die.) 


As I was saying in this respect . . . 

At least stand up and be trees; 

Be brave, put your face to the wind... . 
Put forth your arms and be free. 
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The heavens in their daily turn, 
What shelter you can to a bird in the rain, 


Give at least of what you will learn by watching 


A patch of shade, perhaps, in the heat of the day. 


Stand up if you want to live, 
And who wants to stay like my brother here, 
By crawling and ducking the wind . . .? 


a DIDN’T know these things when first I came, 


I only learned through many rains, 


And oddly enough, only when my last leaf was gone, 

Did I come to realize these things I tell you today. 

And thank God for what I have known by standing here, 
And what I have left. Its little as my brother sees, 


But I tell you, little trees, 


You'll never have eyes to see, nor be left with voice to speak, 


Unless you stand up and look far and hard, 


And don’t duck for a rock when a blizzard comes to be, 


Or stoop to grab the rain of other trees. 
Stand up, little trees, and be big. 





Leonore C. McCrystle* 
Photograph by Nacho Bravo 


*—Teacher, U. S. Indian Service Day School for Paiutes near Yerington, Nevada. 
Photo taken in Desolation Valley, west of Lake Tahoe. 





MUSIC EDUCATORS 


1940 BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE AT LOS ANGELES 


Te iia ali Music 
Educators Conference this year as- 
sumes a role which it has long cov- 
assumes a role which it has long cov- 
eted. It is that of host to Biennial 
Convention of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, of which organiza- 
tion it and five other sectional confer- 
ences in other parts of the United 
States are members. 


During the week of March 30 to 
April 5 between five and six thousand 
delegates from all over the United 
States are expected to meet in Los An- 
geles to share in a program of practical 
demonstrations, fine musical presenta- 
tions, and general lectures which 
promise to be without peer in the an- 
nals of the organization. 


Louis Woodson Curtis, president of 
the National Conference, and super- 
visor of music in Los Angeles City 
Schools, announces that acceptances of 
invitations to participate in the pro- 
gram have already been received from 


Harriet Pidduck, Huntington Park High School, Los Angeles 








outstanding school organizations 
throughout the nation. 


The appearance of the Joliet High School 
Symphonic Band from Joliet, Illinois, is 
promised, as is that of an 80-piece sym- 
phony orchestra from John Adams High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio. 

From New Orleans will come an a capella 
choir made up of students from Tulane and 
Sophie Newcomb Universities. Represent- 
ing a capella singing on the secondary level 
will be the well-known choir from the high 
school of Anderson, Indiana. 


These are but a few of the outstanding 
visiting organizations that will bring dis- 
tinction to the Convention program. 

In addition to instrumental and choral 
groups sent from schools in all parts of 
the United States, the climax of the con- 
vention will be the appearance of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, Band, and 
Chorus, and a National Junior High School 
Orchestra. They will engage in intensive 
rehearsals under the leadership of directors 
of nation-wide reputation, and, on the last 
evening of the convention, will present a 
gala concert. 

The sessions of the convention will not all 


be devoted to performances of choral and in- 
strumental organizations, however. Other phases 
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of music education are also being featured, Clin- 
ical presentations and demonstrations by re- 
cognized authorities in the fields of music ap- 


preciation, voice classes, and the teaching of 
orchestral instruments are being scheduled, In 
order to keep abreast of the most advanced 
educational thought concerning the contribu- 
tion of music to general education, lectures by 
educators who have established reputations as 
leaders in general educational philosophy and 
practice have been arranged. 


The music educators of the California- 
Western Conference are eager to make their 
own contribution to the program of the 
convention, as well as to enjoy the offer- 
ings of other parts of the United States. 
In searching for a unique contribution it 
was called to the attention of the committee 
that the development of the junior college 
as a unit in the educational system has been 
particularly rapid and widespread on the 
Pacific Coast, and that the music depart- 
ments of many Junior Colleges can boast 
of a program of musical activities of a 
calibre that is worthy of nation-wide atten- 
tion. Therefore it was decided to devote 
an entire day of the convention to a junior 
college music festival. 

The music department of Los Angeles 
City Schools is presenting an original pa- 
geant on the opening night of the confer- 
ence which will depict the history of Califor- 
nia. The book and the music have been 
written by members of the teaching staff 
of Los Angeles City Schools, and hundreds 
of students will participate in the play. 


A UNIQUE contribution to the conven- 
tion, made possible by the close prox- 
imity of Los Angeles to Hollywood is the 
study of the production of musical films in 
the motion-picture studios. It is felt that 
this feature will have a particular appeal to 
those who are interested in teaching stu- 
dents to appreciate music in all fields in 
which it figures, especially the more mod- 
ern and uncharted phases. 


* *£ * 


By the Shores of Silver Lake, by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder, a delightful story of the 
American frontier, by an author whose pre- 
vious stories for children and young peo- 
ple have won her a national following; 
publishers, Harper and Brothers. 


x * * 


Margaret Giles, teacher, Pacific Grove 
High School, Monterey County, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of Central Coast Counties Fed- 
eration of Girls Leagues. 


* * * 


Joel A. Burkman, assistant director of 
eduction, California State Department of 
Education, is author of 36-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, annual report of California 
State Colleges, 1938-39. It follows the or- 
ganization of previous and annual reports 
on these colleges and comprises elaborate 
detailed statistical tables. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


C. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL SECTION 


Clyde E. Quick, Teacher, Chowchilla High School, Madera County; President 


Te caiciiad Teachers Depart- 
ment of California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Central Section, representing 
3,617 teachers in 7 counties of San 
Joaquin Valley, has had a busy year, 
so far, during 1939. 


All committees of the executive 
board have been active, and especially 
two, which also have been at work 
during the summer months. 


Migratory Schools Studied 


The Education Committee, headed 
by Wesley G. Anderson of Fresno, is 
completing a survey of migratory 
schools in San Joaquin Valley. Final 
results will be published in the near 
future. The survey shows that most 
migratory schools are inadequately 
equipped. Better buildings, improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions, and more 
school facilities are needed. Working 
on the survey, in addition to Mr. An- 
derson, are E. E. Wahrenbrock of 
Hanford and Mrs. Isabel Pedro of 
Bakersfield. 


Teacher-Load Survey Made 


Teacher-Load Survey, conducted by 
Albert Baer, formerly of Corcoran 
and now of Fresno, has been com- 


pleted. Much time and effort was 
expended on this project, and val- 
uable data have been obtained. 


Of the 3,521 teachers contacted in 
Central Section, 2,631 questionnaires 
were returned. This gives a sampling 
of over 74% of all teachers in the 7 
counties of our section, namely, — 
Mariposa, Merced, Madera, Fresno, 
Tulare, Kings, and Kern. This is in- 
deed a good return, and Central Sec- 
tion teachers should be complimented 
on their fine cooperation. 


Five types of schools were included 
in the survey — junior college, senior 
high, junior high, elementary, and 
kindergarten. The junior college 
group was so small that the findings 


of only the last four groups were tab- 
ulated. 


Tables of Survey 


The findings, being too detailed to pre- 
sent at this time, included tables relating to 
1. Total hours of work per week required 


of the average teacher in the various types of 
schools: 


2. Total hours of work per week required 


of the average teacher according to sizes of © 


the various types of schools; 


3. Total hours of work per week and the 
number of daily teaching periods of teachers 
according to teaching majors or grades taught; 


4. Average size of classes of all teachers ac- 
cording to size of schools; 


5. Average number of teaching and super- 
visory periods required daily of teachers ac- 
cording to size of schools; 


6. Average number of different major sub- 
jects taught according to size of schools; and 


7. Time distribution of weekly load in the 
performance of the various teacher duties ac- 
cording to size of schools. 


The results of the survey have been re- 
ferred to the Education committee, and 
conclusions will be drawn before details are 
published. 


Another project which the Classroom 
Department has carried to a successful con- 
clusion is the new institute setup adopted 
this fall in the various Central Section 
counties. The Classroom representatives 
have been active in their local C. T. A. 
units, and now a number of separate meet- 
ings during the school year have been sub- 


Clyde E. Quick, President 
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stituted for the traditional three-day insti- 
tute plan. 

If teachers have suggestions for the im- 
provement of institute sessions, contact 
your local Classroom representatives. Each 
institute unit has two representatives. Or, 
if you, as teachers, have any other problem 
or situation which you feel could be im- 
proved, tell your Classroom delegates. 
They are elected by you to represent you. 
If you make suggestions, they will be con- 
sidered seriously, and action will always be 
taken to preserve, protect, or improve con- 
ditions for the betterment of the teaching 
profession. 

Program committee, headed by Collis 
Bardin, formerly of Fresno and now of 
Compton, has been cooperating with the 
Extension committee in putting over the 
new program of institute meetings. The 
Program committee has also endeavored to 
inform teachers that any school may attach 
a rider to its liability insurance policy, for 
a small premium, to provide adequate pro- 
tection to all teachers transporting students 
in private cars to athletic contests and on 
educational tours. It was recommended 
that teachers should not transport students 
unless protected by insurance. 


Teacher Interest Stimulated 


Extension committee, of which D. J. 
Conley of Strathmore is chairman, has 
made plans to stimulate, by various means, 
teacher interest in California Teachers 
Association. 

First, it was recommended that city or 
county units increase the number of their 
elected representatives, and thereby have a 
larger and more representative group of 
teachers working with and for their pro- 
fession. Terms of office for said council 
members should be for at least two years, 
and terms should be staggered so as to 
provide for adequate carry-over from year 
to year. 

Secondly, the group has endorsed the 
Colton plan of increased financial aid to 
elementary schools. The proposal is to 
increase the amount appropriated by the 
State from $60 per a.d.a. to approximately 
$80. This would provide better facilities 
and help equalize salaries between high and 
elementary schools. 


Legislative Committee 

Mrs. Neva Hollister of Fresno, head of 
Legislative committee, had a busy session 
during the fore part of 1939, prior to ad- 
journment of the Legislature. Most legis 
lation passed was favorable to education. 

Two measures, which received favorable 
attention, but did not become law, con- 
cerned 1. Minimum sick-leave benefits for 
all teachers, and 2. More security under the 
tenure law for well-trained and efficient 
teachers. 

The Classroom Department's Executive 
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Board has taken both measures under 
serious consideration. It was brought out 
that the teaching profession is. the only 
group of State employees without a unr 
form system of sick-leave benefits. It was 
recommended that teachers be allowed not 
less than 5 days sick-leave each year. It is 
hoped that the next Legislature will have 
time in which to more thoroughly consider 
the merits of such a law. 


Tenure Recommendations 


As to tenure, there are two adjustments 
which the Classroom Department agreed 
should be made. First, that a Commission 
of Professional Ethics should be set up 
in each Section of California Teachers As- 
sociation to assist in solving tenure trouble. 
This would help to relieve the three-year 
tramp situation which, it is claimed, exists 
in some school districts having an a.d.a. of 
between 850 and about 3,000. Such a 
Commission could operate, obtain facts 
from both sides of a case, keep all infor- 
mation confidential, and then render a de- 
cision to be given to both parties inter- 
ested, i. e. the board of education and the 
teacher of the particular school concerned. 


This decision would represent an impar- 
tial verdict made by the teaching profes- 
sion. It would do away with the unfavor- 
able publicity which everyone dislikes. Of 
course, the right to go to court could not 
be denied, but such a decision would carry 
weight, representing California Teachers 
Association. It would undoubtedly help to 
smooth out much of the present tenure 
trouble. Such a Commission would operate 
similarly to those which now are working 
satisfactorily in other professions. 


The second adjustment deals with schools 
having less than 850 a.d.a. Since teachers 
in schools below 850 a.d.a. have been ask- 
ing for more security, the Classroom Execu- 
tive Board recommends that the matter be 
given due consideration. Term contracts for 
two and three years were conceded to be the 
most desirable setup for teachers of small 
schools, or for those teaching in schools 
having an a.d.a. of less than 850. 


Term Contracts 


The representatives from the various 
parts of Central Section held their second 
semi-annual Executive Board meeting of the 
year in Hanford on October 28. The con- 
stitution of the Department, which had 
been revised, was adopted. 


The group went on record as favoring 
sound security for the aged to be national 
in scope and paid for in United States 
coin, but the Classroom Department took 
a definite stand against Proposition No. 1, 
which came up on the ballot on Novem- 
ber 7 and was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Officers for 1940 


The following officers were nominated to 
serve during the coming year: President, 
Clyde E. Quick of Chowchilla; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Juanita Pettis of Bakersfield; 
secretary, Frank Delamarter of Chowchilla; 
treasurer, Mrs. Isabel Pedro of Bakersfield. 
The group agreed to hold its first Execu- 
tive Board meeting of the new year at 
Visalia in January, 1940. 

The work of Central Section Classroom 
Department is drawing to a close for the 
year of 1939, but for many, it will just be 
a starting point. Whether or not a repre- 
sentative to this group is reelected matters 
little, because by virtue of his service as a 
member of the Executive Board, he will 
continue to work for California Teachers 
Association and his profession. He will be 
a leader in his community and in his local 
C. T. A. council. That is a strong state- 
ment, but during the past three years, ac- 
tive members of this group have actually 
taken the lead, both in C. T. A. and in 


their own districts. 


# * * 


Building America, a photographic maga- 
zine of modern problems now in its fifth 
volume, has headquarters at 425 West 123d 
Street, New York City. 

Editor is Frances M. Foster. Paul R. 
Hanna of Stanford University is chairman 
of the Editorial Board. 

This praiseworthy school aid is published 
for Society for Curriculum Study by E. M. 
Hale and Company of Milwaukee. 


x * 


Poster Contest 


Latuam Foundation for promotion of 
Humane Education is conducting its 15th 


International Poster Contest, Over 20 val- 
uable art school scholarships in leading 
American and Canadian art schools are 
awarded as prizes. Both art schools and 
senior high school students are eligible for 
these scholarships. 


There are also 141 cash awards, ranging 
from $1 to $50. These are given to stu- 
dents in all grades, from the first up 
through art schools and colleges. Posters 
are judged according to age groups. Cer- 
tificates of Merit are also awarded in each 
group. The contest closes April 1, 1940. 


Last year many splendid posters were re 
ceived from nearly every state in the Union, 
as well as Canadian and some foreign coun- 
tries. 


The prize winning posters are made up into 
trave'ing exhibits. There are now 40 exhibits 
which are routed from one town to another. 
These are free, except for a one-way express 
charge which amounts to about $1. 

Details of this contest can be obtained by 
writing to John T. Lemos, art director, Latham 
Foundation for promotion of humane educa- 
tion, Box 1322, Stanford University. 


Garden Edueation 


New Department of N. E. A. 


Clayton F. Palmer, Los Angeles 


Over a quarter of a century ago, 
School Garden Association of America 
came into existence. Its purpose was the 
encouragement of gardening as a regular 
part of the public school program. 


During most of the intervening years, it 
has been the custom of this organization to 
meet yearly with National Education As- 
sociation, though not actually one of its 
departments. However, during the past 
summer, a petition presented to the Board 
of Directors asking for union with that 
great body of educators, was favorably 
acted upon. 

The new addition to the N. E. A. fam- 
ily is to be known as Garden Education 
Department. Its officers for the year 1939- 
40 are as follows: 


President, Paul H. Jones, curator, Fordson 
Horticultural Gardens, Dearborn, Michigan; vice 
president, Van Evrie Kilpatrick, emeritus di- 
rector of nature education, New York City; 
secretary, Paul R, Young, school garden super- 
visor, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Clayton F. 
Palmer, assistant supervisor nature study and 
gardening, 935 East 42nd Place, Los Angeles, 
California. 


All friends of this movement to help our 
boys and girls to know, appreciate and en- 
joy their natural environment as offered 
through the planning, planting and care of 
gardens will be pleased to hear this good 
news. Garden Education Department has 
also entered into an agreement with the 
publishers of Garden Digest, whereby sub- 
scriptions to that magazine, at the regular 
rate of $1.50 per year, when taken through 
the Garden Education Department, also in- 
clude the year’s membership in the latter. 
Appeal is being made to teachers of gar- 
dening, nature-study and the like, as well as 
to garden clubs and any individuals or or- 
ganizations interested in promoting this 
worthy cause to take advantage of this un- 
usual offer. 


* * *# 


California School Supervisors Association 
new officers for the current year are — 
president, Louise L. Wickersham, Burbank; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Lelia Ann Taggart 
Ormsby, Santa Barbara; second vice-presi- 
dent, Isabel M. Cook, Marin County; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Grace D. Minch, Red Bluff. 


* * # 


The first museum of its kind in the world, 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, celebrates on 
December 12 its 40th birthday. This fa- 
mous educational center is under Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; curator-in- 
chief is Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, 3rd. 





Sehool Seeretaries 


National Association of School Secretaries 


Tis association, whose membership 
numbers 1,600, is developing a service pro- 
gram that will make the secretarial positions 
in the school systems a profession requiring 
specialized training and experience. 


The theme for this year, The Secretary 
in a Public Relations Role, was developed 
at a panel discussion held at the annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, last July. Mrs. 
Pettingill, national president, Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Dr. Dugdale, super- 
intendent of schools, Portland, Oregon, and 
five secretaries representing geographical 
sections of the country, presented papers 
for discussion at that time. 

Official journal, the National Secretary, 
is published three times a year — subscrip- 
tion cost $1. A complimentary copy will be 
mailed on request by writing to Mrs. 
Dorothy Silance, City Board of Education, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los An- 
geles. 


Louise Henderson, president of the asso- 
ciation, urges you to come and see the 
group in action, either in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 24-25, at the time of the meeting of 
American Association of School Adminis- 
nection with the N.E.A. summer convention. 


Emperor Norton, Mad Monarch of Amer- 
ica, by Allen Stanley Lane, an account of 
one of California’s most spectacular figures 


of early days, from Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 


Mr. Lane, with material gained through 
research and reminiscences from those who 
were here in California’s colorful past, has 
written a most interesting historical account 
of a’ man who through eccentric practices 
made a real place for himself in the his- 
tory of the Golden State. 


Emperor Norton was one of the early 
merchants of San Francisco. Through finan- 
cial reverses all of his habits were changed. 
He set himself up as the Emperor and Dic- 
tator of the West. The manner in which 
he lived and the proclamations which he 
issued showed that “The Emperor” had a 
really far-sighted vision. 


Ten Commandments 


B eux SCHREIBER, head of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Fraternal Citizenship, 528 
17th Street, Oakland, has published a beau- 
tiful, illustrated 1940 calendar in colors, 
presenting America’s Ten Commandments. 

The calendar is suitable for schoolroom 
use and is a practical help in the teaching 
of patriotism and good citizenship. Price 
ten cents. 
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KEEPING OUR PUBLIC 


INFORMED 


Will E. Wiley, Superintendent, Whittier City Schools, Los Angeles County 


A PROBLEM that must be faced 
and more adequately dealt with by 
school officials is that of keeping the 
public informed about the schools. 


Increased competition for the tax 
dollar will eventually force the issue 
and then it may be too late. 


For instance, Legislators in Califor- 
nia who are friendly to the schools are 
beginning to say that 45 per cent is 
too great a proportion of the state 
budget to spend for education. 


Other states that have been spend- 
ing even less than this proportion 
have had reductions. When the start 


is once made, there are many to keep 
the ball rolling. 


The American public school is 
closer to the people than any other 
state institution. Its organization is 
state-wide, but each community thinks 
of it as a local institution. Its gov- 
erning body is drawn from the re- 
spected citizens of the community. Its 
function is personal and vital to the 
homes of the community. In the past 
whenever the school has been under 
attack, clear visioned and courageous 
citizens have sprung to its defense. 


School Defenders Are Needed 


The present decade has seen a decline in 
the number who are willing to fight and 
sacrifice for the boys and girls of America. 
Opinions may differ as to why this is so, 
but few will deny the fact. It would seem 
that the schools unwittingly have been drift- 
ing further and further away from the peo- 
ple. The individual school has become lar- 
ger. Teaching has become a profession. Or- 
ganization has been perfected. The very 
smoothness with which the system runs has 
lulled parents into inattention if not into 
indifference. 


To regain the intelligent, enthusiastic 
support of the people for the schools should 
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become a major objective for every school 
district in America. Support can be won in 
the legislature, or anywhere else, if the citi- 
zens in the districts are solidly back of the 
schools. One method of gaining this support 
is through the publication of School Re- 
ports. Most of the larger cities have been 
issuing reports for years, but relatively few 
of the school systems with enrollments of 
1,000-5,000 have published adequate reports 
even at infrequent intervals. 

One reason why more reports have not 
been issued may be that it has been hard 
to justify the dry, factual and unread kind 
of report that is usually published. This is 
not necessary, however, as has been dem- 
onstrated both in Los Angeles and New 
York City. The annual report can be, and 
should be, interesting, attractive, and infor- 
mative. The purpose of the report should be 
to arouse interest in and to cause discussion 
of school affairs. 

Photographic art has developed to the 
point where almost any degree of attractive- 
ness can be achieved in a school report. 
When the pictures are well selected and 





Illustrations (Page 16): Top (No. 1) — Kindergarten children learn to work and play 
together. Center (No. 2) —Children find joy in creative art. Bottom (No. 3) —The 


world of science has a special fascination. 
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geared into the story to be told, they carry 
a message that cannot be missed. The Ac- 
tivity Curriculum is just a word to the ordi- 


nary father. If, however, you show him a 
picture of pupils so intent upon a frieze 
they are painting that they do not know 
they are being photographed, you convince 
him immediately of the worth of such ac- 
tivities. (See illustration No. 2.) 


Besides adding attractiveness to the re- 
port, pictures also add interest. School men 
may be interested in A. D. A., but parents 
are interested in children. Pictures showing 
children in their various activities carry a 
capacity load of human interest. Such pic- 
tures should be of good composition, but 
they should not be posed pictures. Nothing 
could be less interesting than a group of 
children gaping vacant-eyed into a camera. 


Consider the Facts 


If you catch the children as they go 
about their daily tasks, every picture will 
be crammed with human interest. Such pic- 
tures tell a story and a story that has a 
message for the public. No salesmanship is 
needed when a scene such as is presented 
in picture No. 3 is shown. 


The report must be more than attractive 
and interesting, it must be informative. That 
is the reason for its publication. The school 
program has changed so rapidly in the last 
20 years that thousands of people are en- 
tirely ignorant of the aims or of the needs 
of the modern school. They will not visit 
the school, but through the right kind of 
a school report the school and its needs can 
be brought to them. Schools may tell their 
story in a different way for they will differ 
as to what they will emphasize in their 
report. The aim will be the same—to create 
interest and lead to discussion of school 
affairs. 


A detailed description of a school report 
issued by the schools of Whittier in May, 
1939, may be of help to others who are 
considering this problem. Whittier has an 
enrollment of just over 1600 in the elemen- 
tary grades. A $275,000 building program 
had just been completed and the trustees 
felt that some sort of a financial report 
should be made to the community. The 
opportunity was seized and the report was 
expanded so as to carry a message about 
the new school program that was being 
carried on in the new buildings. 


The pamphlet as issued was 8 by 9 inches 
and had 24 pages. It carried 50 pictures, 9 
charts and one map. The total cost for 4,500 
copies was $500. (See illustration No. 4.) 

The material in the booklet was divided 
into three parts. First came an historic ac- 
count of the schools during the past 50 
(Please turn to page 31) 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


In 1924 @ committee of California Teachers Association prepared a Code of 
Ethics; May Wade of Berkeley was chairman of the committee. At the State Council 
meeting in April of that year, the committee reported and the report was acceped 
and published. We are republishing the committee’s report as an excellent Code. 


i BELIEVE that service to human- 
ity is the highest expression of the 
professional ideal. 

This ideal, applied in terms of char- 
acter, co-operation, and loyalty to the 
practical affairs of teaching, consti- 
tutes a complete code of teaching 
ethics, 

2. I believe that service to the child 
is the supreme obligation of the 
teacher. 


Service to Child 


The measure of the teacher’s service 
is his success in helping the child of 
today to become the patriotic, useful, 
upright citizen of tomorrow. 

Child-culture is a task whose far- 
reaching importance requires not only 
sincere devotion, but specialized 
knowledge and technical skill of a 
high order. Scientifically organized 
preparatory training, devoted to the 
specialized ends involved, is essential 
to a high type of teaching service. 

Efficiency cannot remain static. Con- 
scious, persistent, well-directed effort 
to enlarge professional outlook and to 
increase teaching skill through the va- 
rious educational agencies at his com- 
mand, is vital to the teacher’s worth. 
Growth in service is his paramount 
duty to the state. 


Service to Community 


3. I believe that service to the com- 
munity is an integral factor in service 
to the child. 

Educational progress is in direct ra- 
tio to the teacher’s response to com- 
munity life. The highest form of pro- 
fessional service requires the teacher 
to promote public respect for and con- 
fidence in the purposes and ideals of 
public education through active par- 
ticipation and leadership in social and 
civic activities. 

In individual relations with school 
patrons, service to the child requires 
the teacher to welcome better under- 
standing and closer contact between 


school and home; to promote it by 
maintaining a spirit of confidence, in- 
terest and sympathy in the discussion 
of difficult problems; by open-minded- 
ness and courtesy toward criticism, but 
co-operation and loyalty in parent- 
teacher association activities. 

4. I believe that cooperation and- 
loyalty are the essence of that service 
which the teaching profession right- 
fully expects from its members. 

Cooperation between teachers and 
fellow workers finds its highest level 
in goodwill, friendliness, and mutual 
faith in personal and professional re- 
lations; in constructive interchange of 
helpful ideas and experiences; in care- 
ful avoidance of that destructive crit- 
icism which can do no possible good 
and may do untold harm; in scrupulous 
consideration for the rights and feel- 
ings of others; in scorn of personali- 
ties and petty jealousies; in the spirit 
of unity in school procedures. 


Teacher and Administrator 


5. I believe that cooperation be- 
tween class-room teacher and superior 
officer means a relation of mutual 
helpfulness in the discharge of sep- 
arate responsibilities. 

The cooperative teacher recognizes 
the responsibility of the supervisory 
office in raising standards of efficiency 
to higher levels and maintains a 
cheerfully constructive attitude to- 
ward this responsibility in its relation 
to his own work. 

The cooperative supervisor recog- 
nizes the supervisory office as purely 
one of helpfulness, and measures its 
success largely in terms of ability to 
inspire whole-hearted response in the 
class-room teacher. 

True cooperation between classroom 
teacher and administrator is founded 
upon respect and sympathy for each 
other’s viewpoint. Teacher cooperation 
recognizes administrative right to lead- 
ership in final determination of school 
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policies; administrative cooperation 
recognizes the teacher's right to self- 
expression and to democracy in school 
procedure. 


6. I believe that mutual loyalty is 
an ethical obligation of cooperative en- 
deavor; it is the outcome of mutual 
striving for efficience; mutual confi- 
dence and goodwill; mutual endeavor 
to maintain harmony. 


Criticism 


7. I believe that criticism is unpro- 
fessional, except as a constructive 
agent and under constructive condi- 
tions. 


Constructive conditions do not in- 
clude: 
Criticism of teachers to each other by 


other teachers. 


Criticism of teachers to patrons by other 
teachers. 

Criticism of teachers to patrons by the 
principal. ( 

Criticism of teachers to other teachers by 
the principal. 

Criticism of the principal by teachers to 
each other. 

Criticism of the principal by teachers to 
patrons. 

Criticism of teachers by the principal to 
other principals. 


8. I believe that constructive crit- 
icism, to delegated authority, of in- 
competence and unprofessionalism, is 
an ethical obligation demanded alike 
by professional loyalty and by child 
welfare. 


Allegiance 


9. I believe that loyalty to the 
teaching profession demands faithful 
allegiance to its ideals and its aims in 
public and private behavior. 


An attitude of honor and respect 
for the vocation of teaching; a high 
sense of personal responsibility in 
maintaining appropriate standards for 
social behavior; are evidences of pro- 
fessional loyalty. The highest form of 
professional loyalty requires that we 
inform ourselves fully on the great 
problems of public education so that 
we may be able to “talk shop” both 
wisely and well when the cause of 
childhood needs an advocate. 


10. I believe that loyal member: 
ship and cooperation in the activities 
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of local, state and national organiza- 
tions are ethical obligations of the first 
magnitude. 

Professional unity is the keynote of 
educational progress. Its purpose is 


five-fold: 


To protect the rights and define the obli- 
gations of its membership. 

To stimulate professional and social con- 
sciousness. 

To command public respect and confi- 
dence. 

To maintain and advance professional 
and educational welfare. 

To uphold the dignity, honor, and effi- 
cience of the teaching profession. 

Its duties are: 

To promote democracy in professional re- 
lations. 

To defend its membership from injustice. 

To prevent political manipulation of the 
schools. 

To promote just methods of employment, 
promotion, tenure, and compensation. 

To advance by every means in its power 
the ideals of professional standards of prep- 
aration and service, and of compensation 
adequate to professional standards of living. 


World Citizenship 


12. I believe that high ideals of 
world citizenship can be successfully 
inculcated only by those who have 
themselves a high sense of honor and 
of honesty in business relations. 


Personal integrity is the cornerstone 


of social well being. Violation of ver- 
bal or written contract without con- 


sent of the employing body, or of del- 
egated authority, on the part of either 
teacher or administrator, is a violation 
of personal integrity, sufficient to 
merit loss of standing as a member of 


the teaching profession. 


Violation of such contract by boards 


> of education should, upon proof, con- 
} stitute due cause for public censure. 


Ethical procedure in securing posi- 


| tions requires that application in un- 
} graded systems be confined to those 


positions known to be vacant; that ap- 
plicants scrupulously avoid tactical 
tivalries with other candidates; that 
upon accepting a position, applicants 
notify other districts to which appli- 
cation has been made; that upon res- 
ignation, due notice be given employ- 
ing bodies. 

Superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation are under solemn obligation to 
the public and to the teaching profes- 





sion to make qualification, subject to 
compensation, the sole determining 
factor in matters of appointment and 
promotion. 

Ethical attitude requires that due 
notice be given other employers before 
offering positions to teachers under 
contract, and that successful teachers 
be assisted in securing better positions, 
regardless of personal inconvenience to 
administrators. 


Idealism 


13. I believe that idealism and al- 
truism are essential attributes of pro- 
fessional character. 

To idealism belong those qualities 
stressed in every professional code — 
honesty, constancy, justice, tolerance, 
equality, democracy. To altruism be- 
longs that first great requisite of the 
teacher, sympathy; mass consciousness, 
not class consciousness; humanitarian- 
ism; generosity. 

Character, expressed through per- 
sonality, gives, instead of takes; looks 
up, not down; is warm, not cold; is 
interested, not indifferent; is optimis- 
tic, not pessimistic; loves, not hates. 

14. I believe the principles of pro- 
fessionalism are as binding on the 
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teacher of a day as on the teacher of 
a lifetime. I accept them as funda- 
mental to my own professional worth, 
and undertake to be guided by them 
so far as in me lies. 


Stanislaus County Teachers Association 
issues a praiseworthy mimeographed bulle- 
tin, now in its third volume, to all its mem- 
bers. It features news and views of Stan- 
islaus schools. The editor is Joseph B. 
Vasche, Oakdale Union High School, who 
has contributed numerous papers to Sierra 
Educational News. 

President of the county association is H. 
E. Chastain, principal, Oakdale Union 
High; vice-president, C. H. Kanen, principal, 
Bonita School, Crows Landing; secretary- 
treasuer, Mrs. M. L. Annear, county super- 
intendent of schools. 


* * * 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics has headquarters at 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City; A. E. Katra is ex- 
ecutive secretary; William D. Reeve is ed- 
itor-in-chief of the official journal, The 
Mathematics Teacher. 

The council sponsors three important 
meetings each year and correlates the ac- 
tivities of 51 affiliated mathematics organi- 
zations, publishes yearbooks and mono- 
graphs, and carries on many other impor- 
tant services. 





$300 A YEAR 


ONE-HALF THE ENTIRE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING FORCE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA IS RECEIVING $800 A YEAR IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND $1170 IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


R ECENT issue of Education Bul- 
letin, published by Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, presents the 
following: 


Pennsylvania pays such “deplorably” low 
salaries to one-half of its public school 
teachers that many are forced to work at 
other jobs to make a living. 

This condemnation of the state's scale for 
teachers was made at a meeting yesterday 
of superintendents. . . 

Criticism was restricted to the scale effec- 
tive in 4th-class school districts of the state, 
but it was pointed out that the 4th-class 
districts comprise about 2400 of the ap- 
proximate 2500 school districts in the state. 
The teachers in these districts represent 
approximately one-half the state’s entire 
public school teaching force. 

Elementary school teachers in 4th-class 
districts get $800 a year, and teachers 


in high schools receive $1170. These are the 
startling salaries, and there never are any 
increases. 

Increases were voted for these teachers by 
recent act of the Legislature, but were con- 
tingent upon funds derived from a new tax 
on chain stores. This was declared uncon- 
stitutional, so the salaries today are back 
where they have been for years. 

“To earn a living, a good many teachers 
in 4th-class districts have been compelled to 
work at outside jobs,” remarked Charles F. 
Young, superintendent, East Pittsburgh 
schools. 

“I know one teacher who runs a small 
store, another is a preacher, and a third 
has a farm and sells cream. 

“At their present salaries, they have to 
get another job, although they are not sup- 
posed to. If they don’t get more money, 
we can’t expect them to do a better job of 
teaching.” 


CHRISTUS CHORUS 


A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
Arranged by Robert G. Winn, Grossmont Union High School, San Diego County 


A CHORUS reading-arrangement 
of Biblical excerpts concerning the 
prophecy and birth of Christ, inter- 
spersed with chorus singing; suitable 
for upper grades or high school. Ap- 
proximate time required: 15-20 min- 
utes. 


Boys Chorus — Hear ye now, O house of 
David. 


Girls Chorus — Hear ye now, O house of 
David. 


Full Chorus— The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst 
of thee... 


Boys Duet — ... and unto Him ye shall 
hearken. 


Girls Duet —. 
hearken. 

Solo — And the spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, and shall make him of quick 
understanding in the fear of the Lord: 


. . and unto Him ye shall 


Girls Chorus — With righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity 
the meek of the earth. 

Solo — And righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins. 


Solo — And in that day there shall be a 
root of Jesse, which shall stand for an en- 
sign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles 
seek: 

Full Chorus — And his rest shall be glor- 
ious (Softly) And his rest shall be glor- 
ious. 


Solo — The Lord himself shall give you 
a sign. Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son... 

Girls Chorus—. . 
name... 


. and shall call his 


Full Chorus — (softly) Immanuel! 
Full Chorus singing Refrain from All 
Hail, Immanuel! by Charles H. Gabriel. 


Girls Duet — And the virgin’s name was 
Marv. And the angel came unto her and 
Naee S5 

Girls Solo — Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured; the Lord is with thee; blessed art 
thou among women, for thou hast found 
favour with God. Behold, thou shall bring 
forth a son, and shalt call his name . . 


Girls Chorus — (Reverently) Jesus! 
Duet — He shall be great, and shall be 


called the son of the Highest; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David. 


Duet — And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever, and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end. 


Girls Trio— And so it was that she 
brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in 
a manger; because there was no room fo 
them in the inn. 


Full Chorus singing Cradle Hymn, by 
Martin Luther. 


Duet— And there were in the same 
country, shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 


Duet — And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. 

Solo — And the angel said unto them... 


Solo — Fear not, for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes lying in a manger. 


Duet — And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying ... 


Girls Chorus singing Gloria refrain from 
Advent and Nativity ——- Anonymous (No. 
108 in Methodist Hymnal). 


Trio— And it came to pass, as the an- 
gels were gone away from them into hea- 
ven, the shepherds said one to another. . . 


Boys Octet — Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us. 


Boys Chorus singing Carol of the Shep- 
herds, by Eda Lou Walton (no. 68 in Mu- 
sic of Many Lands and Peoples). 


Duet — Now there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, saying... 

Boys Trio— Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the east and are come to worship him. 


Boys Chorus singing We Three Kings of 
Orient Are, by John Hopkins. 


Duet — Now the birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise. And he hath on his ves- 
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ture and a name writen: King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. 


Girls Quartet — King of kings, and Lord 
of lords. 

Girls Quartet and Boys Quartet — King 
of kings, and Lord of lords. 


Full Chorus — King of kings, and Lord 
of lords. 

Full Chorus singing Halleluliah Chorus 
from The Messiah, by George Frederick 
Handel. 


New Magruder Text 


N ATIONAL Governments and Interna: 
tional Relations, by Dr. Frank A. Magruder, 
professor of political science, Oregon State 
College, now appears in a praiseworthy 
new edition, published by Allyn and Bacon. 

This attractive book of 650 pages, with 
many illustrations, presents for all the civ 
ilized countries of the world what Magrv 
der’s earlier popular text on American Gov. 
ernment did so thoroughly for the United 
States. ’ 

The greatest world problem is to learn 
to live together happily with peace and jus 
tice. Magruder admirably presents this great 
task for fourth year high school students, 
teacher-training schools, and as an_ intro 
ductory college course. 


* * 8 


Nature Essay Contest 


An essay contest, open to all nature 
lovers and offering cash prizes totaling $225, 
is anounced by Claremont Colleges, Clare: 


mont. Manuscripts should be of suitable & 
length for magazine publication but should 
not exceed 3000 words, and must reach the 
judges before February 1, 1940. 

The contest is part of a project to foster 
interest in the study of nature and to en 
courage an appreciation of beauty and other 
values in nature as a force in noble living. 
This project has been made possible by an 
anonymous donor to Claremont Colleges 
and is known as the John Muir Nature En’ 
terprise. 

Three cash prizes are offered: first prize, 
$100; second, $75; third, $50. Each essay 
should consist of an original study of some 
subject in nature or about nature and should 
embody the appreciation of such factors as 
beauty, strength, form, variation, and other 
values thus observed. Illustrations, such a 
drawings and photographs, should be used 
if possible. 

Complete information may be obtained 
by writing John Muir Nature Enterprise, 
room 100, Harper Hall, Claremont. 
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AIR SCHOOL 


aE ADIO CALENDAR is a bien- 
nial publication of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and lists 
educational radio programs that have 
been carefully culled from the nation- 
wide schedules on the basis of the 
technical excellence exhibited in their 
production and the soundness of their 
value as classroom aids. 


Columbia’s American School of the 


_ Air is an 84-page teachers manual 


and classroom guide published by Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, giving 


| advance information about each pres- 


entation of the American School of 
the Air, together with a suggested les- 


| son plan and appropriate reading ref- 


erences. 
National Education Association co- 


7 operates with the Columbia system in 


four of these educational productions 


per week. An attractive illustrated 


poster has been prepared for class- 
room and school bulletin-boards as a 
convenient and effective reminder of 


_ the time to tune in for these programs 


(2:30-3:00 p. m., Pacific Standard 
The Radio Calendar, the 


needed. 


| Folk Music of America — Every Tuesday 


For upper elementary grades and junior 


| and senior high schools, this program in- 
} cludes literature as well as music. It points 


to the foreign origins of American music, 
illustrating with the CBS Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


New Horizons — Every Wednesday 


A geography and science program, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, director, presenting 


| Other noted explorers on weekly visits to 


different halls of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Includes much history as 
well as natural science and geography. 





Schools, the Challenge of Democracy to 
Education, is the theme of Survey Graphic, 
October 1939, second in its Calling Amer- 
ica series. Survey Graphic, now in its 28th 
volume, is published by Survey Associates, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City; edi- 
tor is Paul Kellogg. The October issue is 
of great merit, and is worthy of careful 
teading by all school people. 





Adapted to elementary grades and junior 
high schools. 


Tales From Far and Near — Every Thursday 

A program of literature for the elemen- 
tary grades presenting modern children’s 
stories of many lands with famous authors 
and story tellers as guests. 


This Living World — Every Friday 
For the upper elementary grades and ju- 
nior and senior high schools, dramatized in 
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the March of Time manner with commen- 
tary and forums on significant events in the 
world’s news. Forums are composed of high 
school students. 


The free teachers manual of American 
School of the Air lists the programs which 
will be broadcast throughout the entire 
school year. Write for free materials to Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE TASK OF THE SCHOOLS 


CAN MODERN EDUCATION DO THE JOB? PART 2 


PART 1 APPEARED IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Melvin E. Bowman, Principal, Franklin Elementary School, Santa Barbara 


Eucation must produce and culti- 
vate the social spirit and the power to act 
socially even more diligently than it culti- 
vated individual ambitions for material suc- 
cess in the past. Desire to work, for mutual 
advantage with others must be made the 
controlling force in school instruction. In- 
stead of imbuing individuals with the idea 
that the goal of education is to gain per- 
sonal power, they must be trained in habits 
of intelligent purposeful study, so that they, 
now, as well as when they become adults, 
are able to unite with others in the com- 
mon struggle against the many human prob- 
lems such as poverty, disease, ignorance, low 
standards of living, etc. We should help the 
child to see himself not merely as one indi- 
vidual but as a part of humanity. 


The traditional school was interested in 
imparting information while the modern 
school centers its energies on the individual 
development of personal traits. Stress is 
placed on the production of ever growing 
personalities and not so much on the acqui- 
sition of subject matter. Stress is placed on 
the development of habits of thinking. In 
the modern school the child is continually 
thrown into problematic situations, where 
it is necessary for him to think. We learn 
to think by thinking. Habits of thinking 
are developed through experiences and 
many opportunities to think, the same way 
as other habits are formed. 


Liu today is full of social, economic, 
and political problems which require the 
highest degree of intelligence for their so- 
lution. Education advances most successfully 
when it rests as far as possible on problem 
solving. 


Modern education promotes social-mind- 


edness. Social adjustability is necessary for 





democratic living. Social living is the best 
way to develop social being. Group con- 
sciousness is best secured by means of par- 
ticipation in group enterprises. The mod- 
ern classroom becomes a little democratic 
society within itself, in which the children 
learn to live by living together. They carry 
on the work of the classroom in a very 
democratic way, by using committees, chair- 
men, representatives, etc. 


¢ Clear Thinking Needed 


Modern education aims definitely at the 
growth and progress of society. Education 
should equip the individual to face the 
present confusion with such success that 
he can aid in checking harmful changes 
and in supporting the continuance of de 
sirable ones. Ability to adjust oneself to 
change, and to make a contribution to 
change, requires proper attitudes, a demo- 
cratic philosophy of life, and ability to 
think. These abilities are best developed in 
school by permitting the boys and girls to 
take an active part in the planning and 
selecting the problem to be solved, together 
with the subject matter needed for its solu- 
tion and in the management of the room's 
activities rather than by memorizing sub- 
pect matter determined in advance by either 
teacher, science or tradition. 


It should be recognized that social prog- 
ress has an important bearing on our edu- 
cational program. The work of science and 
its agencies in society at large must be 
supplemented and improved by education. 
Social advancement begun outside of the 
school must be increased and perfected 
within the school. Social progress should 
be advanced further with the employment 
of purposefully planned educational facili- 
ties of the school. Science through increas- 
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ing commerce, communication and trans- 
portation, has fostered a democratic spirit 
which the school must extend and improve. 

The school should develop in the child 
an increasing interest in human affairs, in 
right social relationships, and in proper 
attitude toward local, state and national 
affairs. 

Since social relations are so important, 
the modern school provides situations such 
as pupil planning, group projects, the so- 
cialized recitation, etc., that call for coopera- 
tive efforts and the sharing of experiences, 
interests, and common purposes. Therefore 
the school becomes a place where democ- 
racy is applied to conduct. The child is 
afforded an opportunity to practice democ- 
racy by living democratically in the school. 
While in the conventional school the intro- 
duction of new social or economic mate- 
rials, means merely adding more facts, prin- 
ciples, and definitions to be memorized and 
recited. 


Genuine Present Problems 


The modern school developes attitudes 
toward local, state, and national problems 
by utilizing concrete experiences and ma- 
terials, pupil investigations, and other aids 
which emphasize differences of opinion and 
especially encourages the collection and in- 
terpretation of facts. The emphasis is upon 
the real contemporary problems which 
function in the life of the young citizen. 
Past living is replaced by experience in 
socially real and challenging situations. Field 
trips are made to places of interest, such as 
museums, libraries, government agencies, 
county and city offices and social institu- 
tions. The programs of social action bring 
the pupil in touch with the forces and 
groups in the community which affect the 
real social life of the community. 

The school must be a part of the com- 
munity life in order that it will not separate 
the child from real life. This does not mean 
that pupils must understand all the complex 
problems of adult life, but it does mean that 
the pupils must on their own level, expe- 
rience functional life situations. 

In the modern school pupils are able to 
develop their powers to recognize prob- 
lems; to find, select, and reject evidence 
bearing upon these problems; to organize 
facts and information; to weigh the evi- 
dence and make conclusions. 

The goal of modern education in the 
secondary school is to train children in 
making decisions which will enable them to 
cope successfully with social and economic 
conditions in a changing world. 


Your should be taught how to think 
clearly; how to express his thoughts; how 
to reason; how to weigh evidence; and how 
to be constructively critical. This is a ma- 
jor task of education. Young people thus 
trained should be better able to meet new 
situations, because they have learned not 


what to think, but HOW to think; not 
what to believe, but how to earn a belief; 
not what the answer is, but how to find an 
answer. 


It is the responsibility of the citizens of a 
democracy to develop a critical attitude of 
public problems by including in the curricu- 
lum studies bearing upon specific prob- 
lems, at the pupils level, of American 
civilization and of the modern world, the 
school will help the pupil to understand 
both the individual and the collective efforts 
made by society to solve these problems. 


Social Responsibility 


By helping the pupils to develop social 
responsibility, the school will develop in the 
pupil an appreciative attitude of the issues 
involved. Such activities as participation in 
school community life; discussion groups 
on social and economic problems; and field 
trips to study industrial problems, housing 
conditions, or the machinery of govern- 
ments, will help to build a realistic appre- 
ciation. 

The learning growing out of each expe- 
rience influences following experiences. 
Each experience acquires new meanings and 
new values. Learning is a matter of making 
over experiences. This view of learning 
explains and justifies the program of activi- 
ties in the modern school and on the in- 
sistance that the activities of the school must 
be organized with primary reference to the 
purpose of maintaining or carrying on a 
democratic way of life. The day-by-day ex- 
perience of the child must be made over 
in the democratic way, through living and 
doing. Education should proceed through 
concrete life experiences rather than from 
abstractions. 

In the modern school the teacher and pu- 
pils in a democratic discussion, formulate 
plans, aims, activities, methods of solving 
problems in a unit of work, procedures and 
sources of investigation and research, and 
the general methods of integrating and re- 
porting the findings. 

John Dewey says, “The school must pro- 
vide opportunities for democratic living by 
means of which meaningful experiences will 
emerge.” 

Democracy in any situation is based upon 
individual participation in determining poli- 
cies through a series of group discussion in 
which careful planning occurs. 

Discussion in unit activity work is vital 
to a democratic discipline. A mutual stim- 
ulation occurs between the speaker and a 
co-operative audience. New interests and at- 
titudes are evolved. Policies for group ac 
tion are provided by a democratic method, 
for co-operative planning leads ultimately 
to co-operative action in the solution of real 
problems. It is. far more important in a 
democracy for the school to develop a 
child's power to comprehend social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, than to mere- 
ly develop his skills in the three R's. It is 
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more important that the child have some 
practical knowledge about current and lo- 
cal community problems, than that he be im- 
bued with certain knowledge, attitudes, and 
concepts about the early Egyptians, or the 
Crusaders of the Middle Ages. 


The pupil who has developed power and 
ability to do research work, to think and to 
solve problems as he meets them, will be 
much better prepared to be a citizen in a 
democracy than the child who memorized 
the facts and solved the problems assigned 
to him in the book. 


Should education be concerned chiefly 
with subject matter to be learned, or with 
children as active personalities, who have 
real problems to solve? 


Mastery of principles and practices of in- 
telligent living is more important than mem- 
orization of specific facts. In order to 
achieve mastery of these principles and 
practices the pupil must learn to meet sit- 
uations by such techniques as reading with 
speed and comprehension; observing accu- 
rately; organizing and summarizing infor 
mation; working with many kinds of mate: 
rials; seeing facts in their relationships; 
stating ideas clearly; and for some pupils, 
acquiring specialized techniques essential as 
a foundation for advanced study. 


I: THE major job of public education in 
the United States is to properly train our 
youth to live in a democracy, modern edu 
cation can do that job and do it well, since 
the modern school places great stress on the 
development of all of the main characteris: 
tics of a good democratic citizen. 


Redwoods 


W. Darwin Root, Teacher, Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles 


tu HAT benediction comes from trees 
That speak down through the centuries 
As soothing redwoods do. 


How to your heart they bring an ease, 
From cares of earth a soft surcease, 
As Paradise they woo; 


And as you breathe their tangy air 
How all your being seems to share 
Refreshing deep and true; 


And how the stretching vistas rare 
That even the heavens bravely dare 
Make gifts of sky's best blue; 


Till memories fond so fill your mind 
That Nature's healing now you find 
When Redwoods mother you. 
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LUNCHROOM-PLAYSHED 









Cecil Klee, Vice Principal, Nevada City Elementary School 


| F any of the readers of this mag- 
azine have ever been in the Mother 
Lode Country, they cannot help but 
realize at what a premium a flat piece 
of ground in the Sierras could be. 

As to having a flat enough and big 
enough piece of ground for a school- 
yard, this is one of the chief problems 
of our mountain towns. 

Our new school in Nevada City, 
completed in January, 1937, is a build- 
ing of 12 classrooms plus the follow- 
ing: library, clinic, teachers room, 
auditorium (capacity 450), and ad- 
ministrative offices. 

As planed, the enrollment was 
around 380, but due to the growth of 
this community the school had around 
411 at its opening. This of course 
necessitated the use of all the class- 
rooms, and some were too full. 

I mention.this because in the orig- 
inal plans, two of the rooms were to 
have been set aside for a lunch-room 
and an activity room for domestic sci- 
ence and shop work. Due of course 
to the increased enrollment this plan 
was impossible. 


A Hilly Yard 


The yard of this school is a hilly piece of 
ground about 98 feet wide and 250 or so 
long. It has a fence around the lower part 
where there is a stone wall to separate it 
from the lower ground around the school 
which is 4 feet lower. 

Immediately in this small area directly be- 
hind the school-building and between the 
fence is for the primary department, the 
older children use the “flat” and you should 
see the present 490 youngsters at play. 

In spite of the congestion, the accident 
rate is low, due to the children being 
trained in safety and to the alertness of 
the yard supervisors. 

When the school was completed, the 
board erected a shed in the primary part 
of the school yard. It was an open shed, 
part wood and metal, with a sloping roof 
into the school yard to handle the snow. 
Due to its openness it was usable only in 
the fair weather and housed bicycles and 
games for the children. The shed was about 
85 feet long and 18 feet wide. Its height 
ranged from 8 feet to about 12 feet, being 
placed so that part of it was built on the 
wall between the high and low part of the 
school yard. 

The snow slid regularly into the primary 





yard, and promptly froze there. Due to the 
fact that little sun reached that spot in the 
winter days, it froze there and remained 
until it was scraped off. 

Up to this summer, nothing was done, 
because it seemed that the whole shed was 
built to the wrong slope and plans, and that 
it was too expensive a project to be consid- 
ered for a few years. 


This past summer, while the school was 
being repainted and reconditioned and made 
ready for the next year, a fire was started 
in the shed by spontaneous combustion. It 
was a hot, stifling day. The fire came from 
some mops which were leaned against the 
shed while the custodians were absent. In 
20 minutes, a witness related, the entire 
structure was in flames. The main building 
being of concrete, was in no danger. The 
local fire department put out the fire in a 
short time, leaving a still standing, but com- 
pletely seared building. 


New Shed Planned 


After the insurance was adjusted, Dis- 
trict Superintendent H. E. Kjorlie an- 
nounced that it would be possible to re- 
build the shed, but with a different plan. 
The price was at not much more than the 
original one had cost. The metal roof and 
a few parts were salvaged and the remain- 
der was immediately wrecked. The new 
shed was started and in a week or two was 
ready for occupancy. 

Mr. Kjorlie had planned well, for the new 
shed had many improvements. The roof 
now slopes toward the upper ground and 
does away with the dangerous snow pilings 
in the primary yard. The new shed is 
higher all around. 


It is completely enclosed and has high 
windows all around to admit light and air. 
Being higher, we have 18 transom-type 
windows which also may be opened or 
closed to allow circulation. 

There are three doors for admittance, 
each of which has a window pane that is 
set high enough to be out of danger to the 
little folks. 

Into the strong, well-constructed walls 
of the shed have been built folding-tables 
that are made for lunch purposes. They 
are in two 8-foot sections with hinged 
joints. They fold into the wall and are 
locked into place with metal bars and pad- 
locks. They come down and form 10 per- 
fect lunch tables. The tops have been 
sanded and varnished, and the benches that 
go with the tables have also been fixed in 
this manner. The benches are movable and 
go against the walls when the tables are 
in use. 

Radiators were put in either end of the 
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structure and lights were also installed be- 
fore the winter months set in. The one end 
of the building that has plenty of room for 
expansion will sometime be a kitchen. When 
this is done we will be able to have hot 


lunches. The tables range from the low 
one to the taller ones for the 8th graders. 
The capacity is around 200. 

In the winter months, we plan to have 
our physical education schedule in the shed 
and save the auditorium floor. We will put 
the tables up after lunch and put the 
benches against the walls and have our 
games. A table or so may be let down for 
checkers and other sitting games. 

Murals painted under guidance of Ruth 
Hogan, Virginia Ramm, and Mrs. Doris 
Foley, will adorn the walls. 


W: are very pleased with our new shed. 
It is our hope that we will soon be able to 
get the kitchen annex and have a cafeteria. 


* * 


Laboratory Technique for Students of In- 
dustrial Chemistry and Physics is an excel- 
lent workbook manual by Eros M. Savage, 
instructor of industrial chemistry and phys 
ics, San Jose Technical High School. 

Printed by the high school print shop, 
it may be obtained from office of City Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Walter L. Bach- 
rodt, Almaden Avenue, San Jose, at 75 
cents per copy, plus mailing 
charges prepaid. 

This modern laboratory manual comprises 


sales tax; 


11 chapters and 27 experiments; with many 
tables, diagrams and other illustrations. It 
should have wide use in schools offering 
courses in chemistry and physics. 


* * * 


Sehool for Tomorrow 


D yam role of education in a de- 
mocracy is the keynote of a new illustrated 
monograph, A School for the World of 
Tomorrow, by Agnes DeLima, author and 
journalist. 

This story of living and learning in the 
Lincoln Elementary School was made in co- 
operation with the teaching staff, and will 
be followed by a parallel publication on the 
Lincoln High School. After tracing the his 
tory of the school and the evolution of its 
techniques, it presents a graphic picture of 
the school’s activities, together with a crit- 
ical analysis of its function in contemporary 
society. 

Photographs illustrating works in dram- 
atics, the arts, mathematics, transportation, 
and other fields give a picture of manifold 
materials and activities which make up the 
curriculum of the elementary school, with 
its enrollment of 250 children aged 3-12. 


Copies of A School for the World of Tomor- 
row may be obtained from Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, by 
mail, 60 cents, 





LETTERING AND POSTERS 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF A SIXTH GRADE ACTIVITY 
Virginia Wilson, Sixth Grade Teacher, John L. Shearer School, Napa 


Cc ONTRARY to accepted theory, 
this activity originated from a teach- 
er standpoint. 

A personal interest in this work 
aroused a curiosity to see what chil- 
dren in a low 6th grade who had only 
an elementary art training could do 
with an advanced course in lettering 
and poster work, a course usually 
given in high school or college. 


General Objectives 


1. To see if successful results could 
be obtained from children generally 
considered too young to attempt an ad- 
vanced art course. 

2. To provide a “tool” which 
would have a useful correlation and 
“carry over” value not only in school 
but in adult life. 


Specific Objectives 


1. To create and develop an apprecia- 
tion for good lettering and poster work. 
(a) Proportion, spacing, balance, rhythm. 

2. To develop an aesthetic feeling for 
the beauty and simplicity of line and form, 
and arrangement. 

3. To create the habit of observation and 
analysis of (a) the printed page, magazine 
and newspaper advertisements, outdoor bill- 


We made posters for the Legion 


AMERICAN LEGION 
KEEP SAFE ‘THE 
IDEALS OF 


| AMERICANISM” 


boards, show cards, moving picture adver- 
tisements, etc. 

4. To learn both upper and lower case 
letters of the Gothic and Roman alphabets, 
and adaptations, modifications, and varia- 
tions of each, with and without serifs. 

5. To learn the difference between 
“open” and “‘closed” letters. 

6. To learn first to make all letters free- 
hand without any mechanical aids. 

7. To learn later to use a drawing-board, 
T-square, triangle, compass, French curve, 


ruler, lettering-pens, lettering brushes, India- © 


ink, poster paint, and the application of 
“glitters”. 

8. To make a shaded alphabet using two 
colors. 

9. To make a decorative alphabet. 

10. To form letters into monograms. 

11. To design letters which are to be cut 
from wood. 

12. To learn the proper techniques requt- 
site to good lettering. 

13. To learn that good technic requires 
constant practice. 

14. To develop a “steady hand™ and a 
“true eye”. 

15. To provide an interest to care for 
leisure time both in school and at home. 

16. To begin an avocation which, per- 
haps, may become a vocation in adult life. 


Conclusion 


This work was a direct challenge to the 
children’s ability. The challenge was con- 
vincingly answered with successful and in- 
teresting results. Of equal importance to the 
instructor were the potentialities of curricu- 
lum content and correlation which this unit 
of work presented. 

The activity was started in the low 6th 
and continued for one year. The forty odd 
children who comprised the class were near- 
ly all eleven years of age. As the school 
did not have all the necessary equipment, 
each child was required to buy one letter- 
ing-pen. 

Later, as the work and interest progressed, 
most of the children had supplied them- 
selves with a good collection of pens, 
brushes, and poster-paint, which they gen- 
erously shared with those who could not 
afford more. Pens cost 10 cents each, and 
brushes from 35 cents up. 

Many purchased lettering books which 
can be obtained from 50 cents up, and a 
few parents even supplied drawing-boards 
and necessary instruments, so that a major- 
ity of the class were well-equipped with 
their own materials which, with care, should 
last indefinitely. 

Each child had a practice notebook. All 
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The children were proud of their 
American Legion posters 


work was done freehand until letters and 
alphabets were mastered. Following this 
came the use of drawing boards and instru- 
ments. Individual technics and abilities 
were always stressed and developed. Fre- 
quent discussions and criticisms of each 
other's work built up an attitude of analysis 
which was extremely helpful. 


Successive phases of development were 
presented through individual and class prob- 
lems, among which were posters for the fol- 
lowing: 

. P.T.-A. cafeteria lunch. 

. President’s Ball. 

. School library. 

. Valentine’s Day. 

. School paper, 

. P.-T.A. Founders Day district meeting. 

. Napa County P.-T.A. installation dinner. 

. Flags of all nations. 

. School orchestra and glee club concert. 

10. Benefit moving pictures for school traffic 
patrol uniforms, 

11. American Legion poppy poster contest. 

12. Monograms. 

18. Maps of all countries in social studies 
work, 

14. Library card index system. 


Ix conclusion it may be said that 
there are hidden abilities in many chil- 
dren which perhaps could be devel- 
oped in no better way than through 
an activity of this kind. 

While many children cannot draw a 
picture well, it was found that prac- 
tically every child could learn to letter 
with a reasonable amount of success, 
and many of them did superior work. 

Most gratifying of all was the de- 
velopment of the feeling of apprecia- 
tion for artistic values. 
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CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 









A PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES: DONALD’S CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 


Annie Florence Baker, Teacher, First Grade, Edison School, 
Ontario, San Bernardino County 


Stage Setting 

A room is fixed to look crude and poor. 
As the curtain opens, a very poor boy sits 
by the table. His face is buried in his arms, 
on the table. 

Trudie: (A rich, little girl, who had some- 
times been kind to Donald, just dropped in 
to see him.) Oh, Donald! What is the 
matter? Don’t you know it’s Christmas 
Eve? 

Donald: (Looking up) Yes, and that’s 
why I feel so bad, “cause Santa Claus won't 
come to our house. 

Trudie: Cheer up Donald, maybe Santa 
will come. 


Donald: Oh no, he won't come here. We 
are too poor. 

Trudie: Well, let’s pretend Santa is com- 
ing. I think we could do something to this 
room and make it look better, like Christ- 
mas. I'll help and so will my good Fairy. 
Here she comes now. 

Fairy: (She waves her wand over Don- 
ald and, as he falls asleep, some boys come 
in to decorate the room.) Now, children 
hurry with your surprise! 

Trudie: Boys, bring in the holly. (They 
decorate the room with wreaths and bov- 
quets of holly. They bring in some nice 
furniture. Some Elves bring in a beau- 
tifully-decorated tree. The work is done 
and the Fairy shows her approval. She 
waves her wand over Donald and he 
awakens as she leaves.) 


Donald: (Very surprised as he sees the 
change.) Oh, how wonderful! Everything 
looks like Christmas! The tree is beautiful! 
How did you get it here? 

(The boys and Elves had slipped out, 
unseen by Donald.) 


Trudie: So glad you like this surprise. 
Never mind how they all came here, Don- 
ald. 
Now wouldn't you like to hang up your 
stocking? 

Donald: No, ‘cause I haven't any. 

Trudie: Never mind, I have one for you. 
See! Here's one for you, one for your 
Mother, one for your Daddy, and one for 
your baby sister, Jean. 

Donald: Oh how good of you! I can 
never thank you enough for all you have 
done for us. May I help you hang the 
stockings? 

(Dorothy and Harold, two of Trudie’s 
friends, slipped into the room.) 

Harold: May we help, too? 

Trudie: Yes, you may. Now, each of us 
can hang a stocking. 

(While they are busy, several children 
enter on tiptoe. They have packages for 


They are for you and your folks. . 


the tree. As soon as the stockings are 
hung, these children call “Surprise! Donald, 
surprise!” They march around and put 
packages on or by the tree.) 

Donald: Oh! oh! When did all of you 
get here? 

Dorothy: They slipped in while we were 
hanging the stockings. 

Rodney: We came to wish you a very 
Merry Christmas and to help Santa Claus. 

Conrad: We know Donald, that Santa 
has so many places to go and we wanted 
to beat him here. He may come to you, too. 

(Donald, coming towards the tree, is 
stopped.) 

John: Oh, no, Donald! You must not 
touch, yet. You'll have to wait until Christ- 
mas morning, after Santa has been. 

Donald: Well, this is the biggest sur- 
prise I ever had. I do not know how to 
thank you. It’s all so wonderful to me. 

Howard: Speaking of Santa, coming here, 
makes me think of a poem we learned at 
school. 

Donald: What was that poem? 
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Harold: It was “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 

Ruth: Let’s tell Donald how we thought 
of coming here. 

Margaret: Last week we took groceries 
and other things to school. Then to-day the 
P.T.A. took them to the poor of our town. 
So we thought we'd like to do something 
all by ourselves. 

Norman: Then Trudie thought of this 
surprise for you. 

May: Yes, then we planned it in our 
schoolroom. Of course our parents and 
teacher knew about this surprise. 

Jim: Now that Donald knows how it all 
came about, shall we say our Christmas 
poem? 

Donald: Yes, please say it for me. 

(The children arrange themselves, facing 
Donald. Then they say, “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas” in unison. At its close, 
the play ends. As the children start to 
leave, they call, Good-night Donald and A 
Very Happy Christmas.) 

Curtain 


* * #*# 


Workbook for the Macmillan Handbook 
of English, by John M. Kiersek, a handsome 
loose-leaf book of 125 pages, includes diag- 
nostic and progress tests and 94 carefully 
prepared exercises and is published by the 
Macmillan Company. 





TRIBUTE TO A SUPERVISOR 


Ann Smith, Teacher, Abraham Lincoln Elementary School, 
California 


ras Molasses does catch more 
flies than vinegar, was my mental 
comment on observing my happy and 
inspired class, after our penmanship 
supervisor's visit. 


It was her first visit to our class- 
room this term, but pleasant mem- 
ories must have lingered from former 
years, because the mere mention of 
her coming on that day aroused spe- 
cial enthusiasm — enthusiasm which 
has continued through our daily work. 

The longer I teach the more I find 
myself observing methods and results 
in a detached, impersonal manner — 
not relating so much to myself — and 
developing more of an educational 
philosophy. This visit of our penman- 
ship supervisor impressed me again 
with the truth of the above quotation. 
A class of young pupils is greatly 





affected by the personality of the su- 
pervisor. It is often surprising to me 
that my group reacts so differently to 
different people—one of the marvels 
in the schoolroom. 

I have found it to be true that (the 
ability of the class being considered) 
a supervisor gets just about the re- 
sponse that he or she invites from the 
class. Often this response is deter- 
mined before the supervisor has been 
in the room one minute. A happy or 
inspiring entrance receives just that 
attitude in return. 

Her cheery greeting strikes the right 
keynote. Her ability and fitness for her 
position are shown throughout the 
class period. She leaves a happy group 
of pupils, each inspired to do his best, 
and a teacher who feels that she has 
had the good fortune to contact a con- 
structive leader of SUPERvision. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GUIDANCE 


Virgil Bozarth, Counselor and Physics and Chemistry Instructor, 
Alhambra Union High School, Martinez 


Mbhocs has been written about 
guidance. Some of it has been good; 
a lot of it has been silly. 

Some school people have done a lot 
of guiding without thinking of it as 
guidance. Some have done a lot of 
guidance work that resulted in very 
little guiding. 

Articles and books have been writ- 
ten setting up elaborate procedures 
and techniques which the authors evi- 
dently believed were profound. 


However, a lot of intelligent people 
have regarded this contention of pro- 
fundity as irritating even though the 
procedures and techniques were rec- 
ognized to be of considerable value. 


This is not a debunking article and 
the writer positively makes no pre- 
tense of being profound. He proposes 
that we consider guidance on a down- 
to-earth basis; that we abandon claims 
that are far beyond those supported 
by evidence. 


He believes that guidance cannot be 
separated from teaching or (if there 
is a difference), teaching from guid- 
ance. 


He believes the counselor is the 
head of the guidance program, but 
that guidance and counselling must be 
taking place in classrooms and activi- 
ties as well as in the counselor’s office. 


Commonsense Program 


There is nothing clairvoyant or mys- 
terious about counselling. One gains 
as much information as possible about 
the pupil and makes the best decision 
he can, based on this information, try- 
ing to weigh each factor fairly. 


The counselor must guard against draw- 
ing unwarranted conclusions. Unfamiliarity 
with test making and statistical procedures 
will promote such conclusions. Too much 
enthusiasm for the newest and latest will 
do the same. 


Following are the fundamentals of an 
excellent guidance program. The counselor 
possessed of a good background of ex- 
perience and education can, by judicious 
use of these, carry on a guidance program 


that will be limited only by the time al- 
lotted to him for guidance work. 


Mental test records. 
Achievement test records. 
Family history records. 

Health records. 

Scholastic achievement records. 
Attendance records, 

Activity records. 

Home visitation. 

Cooperation with business and industry in 
placement. 

- Vocational information library. 
. Educational information library. 
. Parent interviews, 

. Student interviews, 

- Teacher interviews. 

. Guidance council sessions. 

. Follow-up studies. 


SPA AAP eye 


The more information the counsellor has 
the better able he will be to guide. That is 
a platitude, but so important that it will 
bear many repetitions. The prudent guid- 
ance worker will seldom draw conclusions 
or make recommendations on the basis of 
one, or two or three, of the above. 


When the guidance worker has come to 
know the pupils individually, when inti- 
mate friendships have been established and 
confidence is firmly implanted in the stu- 
dent, then, and not until then, is there a 
proper foundation for guidance. 


Strong Foundation 


This foundation will enable the counselor 
to accomplish much that otherwise could 
not even be attempted. It will eliminate 
the danger of inaccurate judgments of 
pupils reached on the ground of first im- 
pressions. 


The counselor can now encourage, help, 
and inspire. Pupils will now give confi- 
dences and reveal conditions pertinent to 
their problems. Abilities, interests, likes 
and dislikes will be discovered. 


The counselor should never be superior 
or condescending in attitude in student in- 
terviews. He and the student must be two 
people talking together. The guidance 
worker will find complete frankness, hon- 
esty and candor the most effective means 
in interview in all but a very few cases. 

The counselor will be enabled, by in- 
terview, to point out means of securing 
occupational information; to encourage the 
use of the library for guidance purposes; 
to get pupils to see guidance opportunities 
in museums, expositions, ard similar insti- 
tutions; to impress pupils with the advan- 
tages of an education; to show that many 
reasons for leaving school are without 
proper foundation; to secure the substitu- 
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tion of satisfaction for dissatisfaction in 
school work. 

The guidance worker must establish cor- 
dial relations with the home. Home visita- 
tion will contribute to better understanding 
between home and school, and counselor 
and pupil. During these visits explanation 
should be made of the courses offered by 
the school and where they lead to. 

The home will be reflected in the pupil. 
Hence these visits will convey much as to 
the personality and emotional character- 
istics of the pupil. The counselor will dis 
cover the parents’ hopes and desires for 
their child. The information he has on file 
in his office will reveal something as to 
the reasonableness of those aspirations. 


Dcccnmecaane is an intangible, 
indefinite job. It begins and ends with- 
in no definite boundaries. Results do 
not readily lend themselves to objec: 
tive measurement. The counselor's 
background should be rich, his judg: 
ment sound, his smile ready, his nature 
kindly, his patience boundless, his sin 
cerity beyond question. With these at- 
tributes success will be genuine even 
if difficult to measure. 


Los Angeles City College has issued a 62- 
page, illustrated bulletin, Choosing Courses 
and Careers, a guide for prospective students. 

Prepared and presented by the Counselor's 
Office, this attractive, modern manual gives 
counseling in educational, social, recrea- 
tional, and vocational fields. 

The Inter-Club Council issues a Student 
Handbook, now in its 19th volume, for the 
purpose of acquainting incoming students 
with the extra-curricular activities and tra’ 
ditions of the College. President of the Col- 
lege is Rosco C. Ingalls. 


* * * 


New American Chairs 


American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has issued an attractive, 
4-page bulletin in colors, describing their 
Bodiform and Avion chairs for auditoriums 
and theaters. 


They state that these chairs embody new 
and unequaled attainments in beauty of line 
and color, functional design, tested mate- 
rials, proven construction, quality and good 
taste, real economy, low maintenance costs, 
trouble-free, long life, public approval, and 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

Pacific Coast representatives of American 
Seating Company are located at 207-225 
Van Ness Avenue, South, San Francisco: 
and 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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A PREDICTION 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL OF 1960: AN EXTRACT FROM MIDVILLE 
REPORTER, MIDVILLE, CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 5, 1960 


Tyrus Hillway, Oakland 


ae permanence of democracy is 
guaranteed by the American public 
school system,” Dr. Franklin A. Jeffer- 
son, noted educator, said here last 
night in a dedicatory address before 
thousands of parents and prospective 
pupils of the new Midville Senior 
High School. 

“We have only to look back 20 
years,” Jefferson said, “to see 
what a tremendous forward leap 
American education has taken. In 
1940, every American city had one 
or more of the old-fashioned high 
schools, where students were crowded 
into seats at small desks which were 
fastened firmly to the floor and at 
which they were made to sit for as 
long as an hour at a time. This re- 
sulted in the unhealthful, sedentary 
habits of the past school generation. 

“What a contrast with our progres- 
sive activity schools of today! Now we 
provide light metal tables and chairs 
which may be moved into any conve- 
nient or necessary arrangement in the 
schoolroom. No longer do we require 
students to sit in stiff and formal class- 
rooms and recite memorized lessons or 
discuss artificial problems. We have 
learned to know the value of the ac- 
tivity class and of participation in 
true-to-life situations . . 


Achieving Democracy 


“In 1940, our public schools had ad- 
vanced from the autocratic type of or- 
ganization to the semi-democratic type. 
That is to say, the principal or super- 
intendent no longer dictated the school 
policies; the teachers took an active 
part in planning the supervisional pro- 
gram. 

“Today we may say that we have 
at last achieved real democracy in our 
schools. Actually we have accom- 
plished what a mere two decades ago 
we should have regarded as impractic- 
able and impossible: we have in- 
volved the students in the business of 
running their schools. We can imag- 


ine what even the most advanced edu- 
cators of 1940 would have said to 
that! 

“Our curriculum has changed with 
the times, but largely as a result of 
the sound educational principles es- 
tablished by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. away back 
in 1938. 

“We have divided our course-of- 
study into four equal parts, intended 
to develop equally the health, civic 
usefulness, social efficiency, and voca- 
tional effectiveness of each student. 

“The student of 1940 in the Amer- 
ican high school studied half-a-dozen 
subjects per day in one-hour periods. 
The student of 1960 takes part in two 
activities per day for periods of three 
hours each . . 


A Famous Ancient 


“One of our supposedly new ideas 
in education we have borrowed from 
a famous old schoolmaster of Shake- 
speare’s day, Richard Mulcaster. 

“This wise and experienced teacher, 
whose writings on education lay dor- 
mant for centuries, advocated the 
noon rest-and-play period which we 
but recently adopted. Instead of the 
20- or 30-minute lunch periods of 
1940, so harmful to the student's 
health, we now provide two full hours 
of freedom in the middle of the day. 

‘The students use these two hours 
not only for eating lunch, but for vis- 
iting their parents, reading in the li- 
brary, relaxing in the recreation rooms, 
engaging in group games on the play- 
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ground, and carrying on boys and girls 
club work. The chorus of protest 
which arose, not so long ago, when 
this change in hours was innovated, 
has now largely subsided . . . 

“We have succeeded in making our 
public high schools democratic in act 
as well as in word...” 


* * * 


Using Numbers 


Hloucuton Mifflin Company has is- 
sued two books which make beginners 
arithmetic vital and real. Laura Hooper 
and Mary Olive Sleeper are authors of 
these attractive primary books entitled Us- 
ing Numbers: First Book, Second Book. 

Number is taught as a part of the pupil's 
experience. The series provides carefully- 
systematized instruction in basic concepts 
and supplies the pupil with abundant op- 
portunities for recording the results of his 
quantitative thinking. 

Delightful illustrations interpret the prob- 
lems. The program throughout lays a sure 
foundation for success in arithmetic. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Says: 


L. IS true that some great men succeeded without schooling, but 
most of them somewhere along the line came in contact with a 
great teacher who pointed out the way whereby they might edu- 
cate themselves. 

In many places we are giving little thought to the development 
of great teachers today. We think more about curtailing their sal- 
aries than we do about improving their qualifications. 





FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES 


F EDERAL Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, California State Relief 
Administration and State Bureau of 
Commodity Distribution are particu- 
larly concerned that every undernour- 
ished child attending public schools 
within the State receive a nutritious 
lunch each school day of the year. 

It is an established fact that a 
proper lunch each day is an important 
factor contributing to the health of 
any child and is doubly important in 
the promotion of both the physical 
and mental development of the under- 
nourished child. 


Inasmuch as good health makes for bet- 
ter school attendance, and regular attend- 
ance on the part of the student more nearly 
assures normal mental development and the 
attainment of passing grades, reasonably 
healthy children undergoing normal phys- 
ical and mental growth not only acquire 
knowledge more easily but are less liable to 
develop mental quirks and behavior prob- 
lems. 

While none of the above-mentioned agen- 
cies have the means with which to supply 
everything needed to furnish lunches to all 
of our school children, nor even everything 
necessary to furnish lunches to all under- 
nourished children, Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation is both ready and will- 
ing to cooperate with the other agencies and 
with the parents, teachers and other inter- 
ested persons or organizations to the ex- 
tent of furnishing sizable quantities of such 
surplus food products as may be purchasea 
by them, with which to prepare free lunches 
for all such children as may be certified by 
the State Relief Administration as eligible 
to receive them. 

The State Relief Administration is eager 
to provide the necessary machinery for cer- 
tifying all such needy children, and the 
Bureau of Commodity Distribution is both 
ready and willing to receive, store, distrib- 
ute and account for all of the foods that 
may be made available for distribution to 
properly certified lunch-rooms. 


Types and Numbers of Students 
That May Be Certified 


Any and all undernourished students at- 
tending the public schools of the State are 
eligible for certification. Border-line cases 
should be included. Children from all fam- 
ilies classified as relief or underprivileged 
families should most certainly be among 
those certified. 

There is no limit to the number of stu- 
dents that may be certified from any par- 
ticular school, except that each child cer- 


tified should be classed as undernourished, 
or as a border-line case. 

The school nurse, the principal, or the 
teacher logically may furnish information as 
to the number of children eligible for cer- 
tification. 


Regulations 


1. The sehool operating the lunch-room must 
be supported entirely by funds obtained or sup- 
plied by the Federal and/or State or local gov- 
ernment and/or subdivision thereof. 


2. Eligibility for certification must be deter- 
mined by proper investigation. 


8. Resident schools in which enrollees are re- 
quired to make weekly or monthly expenditures 
in exchange for board and lodging must be 
considered in the same class as institutions, and 
may not, therefore, participate in the distribu- 
tion of commodities as outlined above. 


4. No distributions shall be made between the 
children classed as relief and nonrelief, or be- 
tween those who are able and do pay for their 
lunches and those to whom lunches are served 
free. 


By making no distinction between the two 
types of students it is meant that the children 
being given free lunches shall receive the same 
foods and in the same quantity as those who 
pay for their lunches, and that the children 
who are given free lunches shall receive them 
in the same room, at the same time, from the 
same kind of dishes, and at the same table or 
tables as those who pay. 


School and Community Means 


While a few schools and communities 
may find it difficult to devise the means with 
which to set up and continuously operate 
such lunch rooms, we consider it unlikely 
that any school or community will find it 
impossible. 

In the community of greater need, nat- 
urally more children will be certified for 
free lunches, and consequently the greater 
the volume of surplus commodities that will 
be received. 


There are many schools and communities 
in the State that have but few undernour- 
ished students enrolled therein. The lunch- 
rooms are, therefore, able to furnish what 
is needed in the way of free lunches with- 
out outside assistance. However, most schools 
will appreciate the assistance of any inter- 
ested organization. 

In the larger communities the various 
civic clubs could no doubt be interested in 
assisting with the program. Sunday school 
classes, women’s clubs, and many other sim- 
ilar organizations have likewise rendered 
material assistance toward these ends. 

In smaller and rural communities the rev- 
enue from box suppers, pie suppers, dances, 
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home talent plays, ball games, and amateur 
athletic matches have been used to further 
free lunch programs. 


A great many lunch-rooms have planted 
gardens on school lands and on farm lands 
and city lots donated by interested individ- 
uals. Some of these gardens have been culti- 
vated by the students and some by labor on 
WPA gardening projects. 


Where the quantity of produce raised 
was greater than could be consumed cur- 
rently by the lunch-rooms or production 
continued after the lunch-room was closed, 
canning programs were put on whereby this 
produce was preserved for future use. 


Some of these canning programs were 
carried on by the use of labor donated by 
the parents and other interested persons in 
the community, and some were carried on 
through WPA canning projects. 

Wherever needed, WPA projects are now 
in operation in California which furnish the 
labor necessary to prepare and serve these 
lunches. This is an important factor in 
estimating operating costs and should aug- 
ment the potential value of funds available. 


Commodities Available 


While it is impossible to definitely deter- 
mine just what commodities will be distrib- 
uted in any given month, it is expected that 
there will be a considerable variety of foods 
available in appreciable quantities. Available 
surpluses are determined by general crop 
and economic conditions and sponsors may 
confidently expect every possible coopera- 
tion. 


Allocations are made upon the basis of 
the number of children certified in each 
school and in quantity as prescribed by 
FSCC regulations. It is the intent of the 
FSCC that commodities furnished should 
be disposed of in such a manner so as not 
to interfere with normal purchases. 


While, as before stated, the variety and 
quantities of commodities that may be made 
available next year will be dependent upon 
the agricultural surpluses that may develop, 
present indications are that these surpluses 
will be as great as last year, and given fa- 
vorable growing conditions they may pos 
sibly be greater. 


Application Forms 


AdppiicaTions for school lunch 
program certification and pertinent in- 
structions for completing same may be 
obtained from SRA County Director or 
by writing Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, or State Relief Administration, 
Bureau of Commodity Distribution, 180 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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Panoramic View of New Millbrae School Plant, San Mateo County 


New Millbrae School 


Ti charm of the Old California Mis- 
sions is combined with 20th century pro- 
gressiveness and efficiency in the $236,000 
new Intermediate School that Millbrae 
dedicated recently. 

Latest addition to the Milbrae system, 
the beautiful new school was constructed 
with $106,000 in Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds and a $130,000 Millbrae 
School District bond issue. 

The spick and span building already in 
use by the students who are glorying in 
their modernly-equipped classrooms, audi- 
torium, cafeteria, library, etc., is located in 
the northwest section of fast-growing Mill- 
brae. 

The school is constructed with a view to 
the future needs of the community, which 
it will serve not only for education but as 
a community recreation center. 

Inside one is struck immediately by the 
sturdiness of the structure. Evidence of the 
earthquake-proofing of the building is the 
reinforced concrete ceiling of the corridors. 
The eight classrooms are all airy and well- 
lighted, not only through the ample win- 
dows that look out on beautifully land- 
scaped gardens, but through indirect light- 
ing that is the very latest in illumination 
methods. 

Besides the eight classrooms, which house 
grades 5-8 and also the kindergarten, the 
school has a large playroom for recreation 
purposes in bad weather, a library, nurse’s 
room, teachers apartment, school-board 
room, cafeteria and kitchen. 

All the classrooms are connected by a 
public-address system with the office of Dis- 
trict School Superintendent Earl Kuhn 
through an RCA system. This is used not 
only for communication but for transmis- 
sion to students of phonograph records and 
educational radio programs. 

The kindergarten is cheerily lighted by 
large windows through which one may look 
out on a walled-in play area especially re- 
served for the smaller children. Colorful 
touches in the kindergarten are the green 


blackboards (the very latest style-glass with 

the color behind) and a blue and white 
tiled sink. Playboxes, teeters, sand boxes, 
and other recreational devices are to be in- 
stalled in the kindergarten play yard. 


Roomy play facilities in a large paved 
yard that is at the heart of the U-shaped 
school are also available for the children, 
and this yard will soon be surrounded by 
grass-covered area also to be used for play. 

Not the least of the school’s features is 
the central steam-heating system, gas-fired 
temperatures are kept at the ideal of 68 


as well as heat. 
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and automatically regulated so that room 


degrees. In addition the system is so ar- 


ranged that fans in the auditorium, kinder- 
garten, and cafeteria may be used to cool 


The trustees of the Millbrae Elementary 
School District are the following: R. J. Pat- 
terson, president; I. C. Bjork, clerk; F, A. 
Oehm, senior member; E. R. Kuhn, district 
superintendent. 

Masten & Hurd, architects; Moore & Roberts, 
builders. 


* * # 








H. Harwood Tracy, teacher of family re- 
lations, Fullerton Junior College, Orange 
County, is author of Teaching Family Re- 
lations, published in October issue of The 
Education Digest and describing the suc- 
cessful course at Fullerton. 


School Library Association of California, 
Southern Section, announces an institute 
dinner meeting, Chapman Park Hotel, Los 
Angeles, December 9, 7:00 p. m.; chair- 
man, Hazel Zimmerman; speaker, Elizabeth 
Page; topic, Research for the “Tree of Lib- 
erty.” Make dinner reservations with check 
to Mrs. G. A. Massey, 3936 Linden Avenue, 
Long Beach. 

The Section also announces Book Break- 
fasts, January 6, 1940, February 3, March 
2, April 6, and May 4. Hazel S. Vaughan, 
Beverly Hills High School Library, is chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 


READING 


AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


Witty and Kopel 


This new book by two outstanding authorities 
presents the results of extensive study and 
experimentation in the field of reading. It de- 
scribes and evaluates for the first time the various 
common types of remedial programs, and it sets 
forth systematically a diagnostic technique, with 
complete instructions for developing remedial 
programs in elementary and secondary schools. 
Practical teaching aids are provided in abun- 
dance: case studies, case-study forms, bibliogra- 
phies, an outline of the commonly used reading 
tests, etc. Price, $2.50, subject to discount. Send 


for circular 327. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 














CHORAL SPEAKING 


Nona Keen Duffy, Rural Supervisor, San Diego County Schools 


Cc HORAL speaking is a term used 
to describe a group speaking together 
similar to a choir singing together. 

Verse choir, and verse chorus, and 
speech orchestra, are other names des- 
ignated to describe voices speaking 
verse in concert. Groups may be large 
or small. Individually and together 
they achieve verbal music. 

Choral speaking is an old, old form 
of communication, practiced hundreds 
of years ago. During the past 15 
years, however, there has been a wide- 
spread interest abroad to revive and 
vitalize this impulse to speak together 
in unison. 

In England, where interest is high, 
and where annual choral speaking fes- 
tivals are held, its impetus is credited 
to John Masefield, and other literary 
men. Marjorie Gullan and Mona 
Swann are two notable conductors 
who have written books on the sub- 
ject and have done some valuable pio- 
neer service in this educational field. 

During the past five years the work 
has rapidly spread in America until at 
the present time there are choral 
speaking activities in our schools from 
coast to coast, and courses in conduct- 
ing choral speaking are offered in 
dozens of our leading colleges. 

Many teachers, unfamiliar with the 
technique involved, are wondering 
just what educational value this activ- 
ity may have for children. Those who 
try it out are unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm. All agree that even on sim- 
ple levels growth may proceed along 
several lines. 

First, the aesthetic appreciation of 
poetry. Matthew Arnold has said, 
“Poetry is the most perfect speech of 
man.” If the individual can be led to 
really understand and therefore enjoy 
poetry, his life has been definitely en- 
riched. 

Secondly, there is a social value 
that certainly will affect personality 
growth in an individual who learns to 
participate, to cooperate, to share in 
the work and the fun of producing 
something that is harmonious and in- 
teresting. To voice, with others, noble 


and aesthetic words is in a measure to 
identify one’s self with the grand and 
the beautiful. To have such an expe- 
rience is to have a share, an invest- 
ment, so to speak, in the poem inter- 
preted. 

Thirdly, many claim an undoubted 
therapeutic value of poetry, due to its 
cadence and rhythm and other mu- 
sical qualities. Speech therapists have 
found choral speaking a beneficial aid 
in stuttering and other speech defects. 
It is claimed that rhythm not only 
soothes, but energizes the organism, 
and when properly balanced has un- 
disputed therapeutic value. Alternat- 
ing sonorous and delicate rhythms 


brings refreshment that is healing and 
delightful. 


Improvement in Speaking 


Fourth, there is noted an improve- 
ment in the general mechanics of 
speaking. If the participation is pleas- 
ureable, the child learns to listen more 
attentively. He will become more ap- 
preciative of certain auditory values, 
a feeling for mood. In working for 
auditory effects, speech will be clari- 
fied and beautified. Poor enunciation 
and improper accent or pronunciation 
will be weeded out. High, strident or 
unmusical tones will be modulated and 
enriched. A fine rhythmic sense can 
be developed. It surely tends to de- 
velop an auditory awareness, and to 
make the child more speech conscious. 

To successfully teach choral speak- 
ing, a teacher must have developed 
some feeling for rhythm. She must 
know at least the simple rhythmic pat- 
terns of verse if she is to conduct. 

By leading the children in finger- 
tapping or skipping, or by means of 
some other motor response, a group 
can soon be taught the meaning of 
light and heavy pulses that go to 
make up the rhythmic pattern of a 
line. Jingles usually have four light- 
heavy, or heavy-light pulses in a line. 
It is best to begin with jingles, non- 
sense verse, and simple rhymes. 

For improving tone, use low tones, 
guessing games with lip whispering, 
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refrains, sequence verses and dialogue. 
Wind poems are good. Picture poems, 
and story-pictures-poems are needed 
for imagination. 

Begin all group work by practicing 
at first slowly; then increasing till ar- 
ticulation is rapid and precise. 


Only very simple things should be 
attempted till children have acquired 
a feeling for proper rhythm and have 
developed pleasing tones. At first, 
small groups speak together, then two 
or three groups may alternate with re- 
frains, questions and answers, and an- 
tiphonal speaking as well as solo 


‘speaking. 


The conductor should repeat whole 
lines and let the group echo almost 
in a whisper. Use printed copies only 
after the lines are quite familiar. 

Teachers find it stimulating to let 
different pupils help conduct the num- 
bers just as soon as possible. 


Books to Read 


Group Verse Speaking: Vocha Fiske — W.P.A. 
Speech Project No. 1448. 

Choral Speaking: Marjorie Gullan. 

Poetry Speaking for Children: Marjorie Gul- 
lan. 

The Teaching of Choric Speech: 
Keppie. 


Elizabeth 


Poems to Use 


Mother Goose, Nonsense Rhymes, Jingles. 
Original verse written by children, themselves. 


Collections of poems are numerous. The 
teacher will do well to scan volumes and look 
for selections that have choral possibilities, The 
following are only a few of the most popular 
authors: Marjory Barrows, Walter de la Mare, 
Vachel Lindsay, A. A. Milne, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Rose Fyleman. 


Recordings to Hear 


Four recordings by Marjory Gullan. For 
free information send a 1 cent card to Expres- 
sion Co., 16 Harcourt Street, Boston. 


List of Speech Recordings: Good Speech, vol- 
ume 7, number 36, July, September, 1937. Pho- 
netic Recordings by Gardner and Skinner, may 
be especially noted. 


* * 


American Education and the War in Eu- 
rope, a recent bulletin of N.E.A. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, represents the 
results of investigations, the combined judg- 
ment and the sincere convictions of the 
members of the commission. Its opening 
sentence is: “Those who are commissioned 
by society in the service of Education should 
be the last to capitulate to the forces of 
hatred, greed, and fear.” 
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Chart 1 












(Continued from page 7) 


years. This was written by a former board 
member who had spent most of her life in 
the community. This section was illustrated 
with pictures of the first school houses built 
in the community, as well as of some of 
the former superintendents. This section 
made a strong appeal to the older members 
of the community and was a splendid intro- 
duction to the main part of the pamphlet 
which dealt with the new buildings and 
i the modern program carried on in them. 
5 Next, two or more pages were given over 
to each of the seven schools in the district. 
There was a picture of each school and from 
three to ten pictures of pupils engaged in 
various activities. There was a short story 
about each school and the pictures were 
tied into the story. In this way it was pos- 
sible to present the philosophy of the mod- 
ern school and to show that philosophy 
being carried out. Both story and pictures 
helped to bring out the contrast between 
new schools and old. The freedom and in- 
formality of the modern program is brought 
home in a realistic manner with a picture 
such as No. 1, where it is difficult to tell 
where the boundary lines are between 
classroom, loggia, and playyard. 
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Convert Statistics Into Graphs 





The last section dealt with the financial 
and statistical facts about the district. This 
is usually the least interesting part of such 
a report. It is, however, of most vital con- 
cern to the school that citizens understand 
this part of the school situation. To make 
it more understandable and more interesting, 
nine charts were prepared. 

The first chart dealt with the assessed 
valuation and showed that the present assess- 
ment was 26% below the 1932 figure. The 
second chart showed the sources from which 
the building funds had been secured. The 
third gave a picture of the bonded debt 
for the past five years and the probable 
story for the next ten. 

Current expenditures were dealt with in 
four charts, one showing trends in costs as 
compared to assessed valuation and to at- 
tendance. One dealt with an analysis of the 






















cost of sending a boy to school for one day. 
The items that made up total cost were 
listed and graphed to show the proportion 
spent for various services. Such a graph is 
a revelation to most taxpayers, as it demon- 
strates what a large return is purchased with 
the tax dollar. Contrary to common gossip, 
school dollars travel far and carry a full 
load. (See chart 1.) The last chart pre- 
sented the per pupil cost of fourteen dis- 
tricts in the county, including Whittier, as 
presented in a recent grand jury report. 


I. costs money to run an effective school 
and most taxpayers are willing to support 
an adequate educational program. It remains 
for the school authorities to demonstrate 
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the effectiveness and adequacy of their 
system. 

The trustees and faculty of the Whittier 
City Schools have been very well pleased 
with the reception given their little publica- 
tion. Almost immediately it appeared on 
the reading table in doctors’ offices. Parents 
asked for extra copies to send to friends in 
other communities. Former students wanted 
copies for keepsakes. Best of all, patrons 
have shown an increased interest in the 
problems of the district. 

The annual or occasional school report 
will not solve all public relation problems 
for the school. It does seem to be a worthy 
project, however, and one that deserves 
more serious consideration by schools in 
small communities. 





Personal-Yse Courses 


IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


|. TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE, by Blackstone and Yerian. Sound in 


Ww 


New York 


fundamentals, sound in technique, but different in exercise material. The 
exercise material deals with everyday papers and activities of school life, the 
home, and personal business affairs, Arranged for use in personal-use classes 
of all kinds, and for classes in junior high school. So designed that it can be 
used for either one-semester or two-semester classes. List Price, $1.32 


. GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, by Dalrymple and Heiges. Just the book for 


one year of personal-use bookkeeping. Contains a full program of functional 
arithmetic. Easy project approach on everyday records. Simple treatment 
throughout. Provides a practical but nontechnical training in bookkeeping 
principles and practice. Workbook available. List Price, $1.20 


. OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Jones. A thoroughly modern junior business text 


that reveals the part played by business in our individual lives, and deals with 
consumer activities and other phases of business. A complete work program 
(in the text) correlates functional arithmetic, business practice, vocabulary 
development, and penmanship drills. List Price, $1.50 


. FINDING YOURSELF, by Rasely. An author with much practical experience 


deals, through discussion and case histories, with personality, guidance, busi- 
ness behavior, and character education. The Appendix contains a unique and 
highly effective ‘Personal Analysis Chart" of thirteen pages. List Price, $1.00 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto Lendon Sydney 





THE PERSISTENT ALLUSION 


Edmund J. Robins, Teacher of English, San Bernardino Junior College 


Liz every teacher of English, I 
have often been amazed by the failure 
of my students to recognize a simple 
and perfectly obvious allusion. 

I have questioned my own intelli- 
gence and my own method in urging 
the students to build the background 
essential to their recognition of the 
allusion as a part of the richness of 
the material which they read. 

“Old Fogey?” I have asked myself. 
“Product of an earlier, and therefore 
inferior, system of education? What 
was good enough for father is good 
enough for me? Stick-in-the-mud? 
Narrow? Cloistered?” 

“Not true!” I have pacified myself 
by answering. 

But the question has persisted: As 
an instructor schooled in English lit- 
erature, with a necessarily broad back- 
ground of reading in the classics and 
a present reading interest in the best 
of the past and the best of the pres- 
ent, with an eye and mind attuned to 
the allusive for personal enjoyment 
and enrichment, am I misjudging the 
reading material with which my stu- 
dents are familiar and am I attributing 
to my students a loss which does not 
exist? I decided to find out. 


1. What might I expect my stu- 
dents. to read and to continue to 
read? 


The daily local newspaper and per- 
haps a Sunday edition of a Los Ange- 
les newspaper. For the bases of this 
study, I have used San Bernardino 
Daily Sun (the local morning paper) 
and, vacillating between the two in- 
consistently, the Sunday edition of 
either Los Angeles Times or Los An- 
geles Examiner. 


I started reading for literary allu- 
sions. I discovered that my own inter- 
ests caused me to notice immediately 
an editorial on an anniversary of the 
Bronte sisters, the fact that one of the 
funny-paper cartoonists was capitaliz- 
ing on the long-dead great by retelling 
in pictures novels by Scott and Dumas, 
and the obituaries of and the accom- 
panying articles concerning Walt Ma- 


son and Harry Leon Wilson. I knew 
that I was overlooking a point in my 
study. These allusions were of the 
moment only, no matter how far back 
the source. 


2. What might I consider actual 
allusions, the overlooking of which 
by my students would make those 
students lose the complete signifi- 
cance of what they read? 


I eliminated the cinema (Wuthering 
Heights, The Good Earth), immediate- 
ly popular books (Gone With the 
Wind, Grapes of Wrath, Of Mice and 
Men), popular plays (Boy Meets Girl, 
Golden Boy), specialized articles (Ger- 
trude Stein’s Faust, Robert Frost’s ac- 
ceptance of the Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Fellowship, the Pasadena Festival) 
and daily columns in which the col- 
umnist felt it his duty occasionally to 
wax literary. 


3. How would my students read a 
news paper? 


I had emphasized editorials and na- 
tional news, but had neglected sports 
and local news. However, the men 
probably emphasized sports, the 
women probably emphasized society, 
and both probably devoured the comic 
sheets. 


Hence, the following allusions are 
those which I discovered as I read the 
newspaper as I thought my students 
might read it (sometimes missing a 
day, often skipping through the news, 
giving about equal attention to na- 
tional, local, and sports news, never 
neglecting comics, fashions, or so- 
ciety) from November 14, 1938, to 
July 14, 1939. 


Biblical Allusions 


Esther. 

Jeremiah. 

David. 

Goliath. 

Cain, 

Abel. 

The Three Wise Men. 
Samson. 

Rebekah. 

Eve. 


Noah’s Ark. 
Bathsheba. 

The Walls of Jericho. 
Moses. 

Jerusalem. 

The Dead Sea. 

The Good Samaritan. 
Joshua, 

Canaanites. 

The Promised Land. 
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Names of Writers 


Sir Walter Scott. Sir Philip Sidney. 
William Shakespeare. Matthew Arnold. 
Philip James Bailey. Euripides. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Horatio Alger. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 


Characters 
Tarzan (twice). 


Simon Legree. 
Pecksniff. 


Works 


Lear, 
King Arthur. 
St. George. 


Boots. 

Auld Lang Syne. 

Lavengro. 

The Ugly Duckling. 

The Count of Monte Cristo. 
Don Juan. 

Cymbeline, 

Twelfth Night. 

The Leak in the Dyke. 
Lochinvar. 

Festus. 

Arcadia. 

Vanity Fair. 

A Winter’s Tale. 

The Ancient Mariner (twice). 
The Little French Lawyer. 
A Tale of Two Cities. 

Rock of Ages. 

Enoch Arden (three clippings). 
The Three Musketeers, 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Cinderella (three). 

The Rubaiyat. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

The Arabian Nights. 

Hamlet. 

The Lady or the Tiger. 

To a Mouse. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 


Classic Myths 
The Argonauts. 


The Pleiades. 
Cassandra. 


Unclassified 

Knights of the Round Table. 

The Holy Grail. 

The Sword of Damocles. 

A cat may look at a king. 

Simple Simon. 

Paul Bunyan (twice). 

The Vampire. 

Avalon. 

The Ides of March, 

Although I have used local papers, the 
results do not relate to this locality only, 
as a high percentage of the allusions listed 
were found in United Press, Associated 
Press, and various syndicated articles. The 
references to Hamlet and to The Arabian 
Nights are from two different comic strips; 
the allusion to Boots was under a picture 
in the society section; the allusions to The 
Ancient Mariner and to Don Juan were 
under filler pictures; the allusions to Cas 
sandra and to the Ides of March were in 
two different political articles—-to give a 
random sampling. And, to add spice, Eu- 
ripides and Lavengro were horses on the 


sports page. 


Cupid. 
Euterpe, 


Bivwans it is still necessary 
that one have a thorough background! 
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Conference Group at Forest Home 


Teacher Organization Conference 


Kyle Esgate, President, Riverside City Teachers Association 


A; a step toward more intelligent 
cooperation between local teacher as- 
sociations and the state and national 
organizations, and as a practical aid 
in effectively solving the problems 
confronting these local groups, the 
executive committee, C.T.A. Southern 
Section, issued an invitation to offi- 
cers of the Southern California local 
associations to meet in a recent week- 
end conference at Forest Home, San 


Bernardino County. 


That the need for such a conference 
was widely felt was demonstrated by 
the response: 31 associations sent res- 
ervations. That the mutual conviction 
of the need was not ill-founded was 
demonstrated by the results: a truly 
extraordinary enthusiasm over the 
work accomplished and a unanimous 
vote for a similar meeting next year. 

Under the energetic leadership of Arthur 
F. Corey, Southern Section public relations 
director, ably assisted by President Helen 
M. Lord, the 71 delegates entered into a 
series of pertinent and practical group dis- 
cussions. 

From the simple but vital and often- 
mismanaged business of planning and con- 
ducting successful meetings, to the funda- 
mental philosophy and objectives of pro- 
fessional organizations, the discussions cov- 
ered the entire range of association prob- 
lems. 

Outlines of the major points for consid- 
eration were distributed to insure complete 
thought. Discussion chairmen were ap- 
pointed to initiate subjects and to guide 
conversation. 

Arranged in sections in order to allow 


a wide range of subject-matter, the group 
was divided according to interest, but no 
two delegates from the same association 
attended the same meeting. Samuel Peters, 
of Long Beach, and Earle M. Green, vice- 
president of Southern Section, acted as 
general chairmen of the two divisions. 


Discussion Themes 


Among the subjects discussed were: Philo- 
sophy and objectives of teacher professional or- 
ganizations, Techniques of planning and con- 
ducting successful meetings, Public relations of 
local teacher organizations, Problems of special 
services for teachers, Structure of state and 
national professional organizations, Critical state 
educational issues, Problems of a local profes- 
sional news-sheet or publication, and Imme- 
diate state and national professional program. 

Group discussion leaders were: Mary A. Ball, 
assistant secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion; Harold W. Heyl, member, executive com- 
mittee, Southern Section; Helen M. Lord, presi- 
dent, Southern Section; Josephine P. Smith, 
Los Angeles; John L. Hutchinson, Los An- 
geles; Arthur F. Corey, public relations di- 
rector, Southern Section; John Allan Smith, 
former editor of Los Angeles School Journal; 
and Leonard L. Bowman, state director, Na- 
tional Education Association, 


The social aspects of the conference were 
particularly valuable. On Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings excellent entertainment was 
provided, followed by games and social dis- 
cussion. 

Among the entertainment features were 
movies from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Hutchinson, music by Redlands 
Teachers Club Male Quartet, and commun- 
ity singing led by Mrs. Marie Walton Por- 
ter of Compton Secondary Teachers Club. 

In general, the informal atmosphere and 
beautiful environment of the mountain re- 
sort, which the delegates enjoyed not only 
at meetings but at meals and throughout the 
day and evening, added greatly to the suc- 
cess of this pleasant and helpful conference. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS have be- 
come so much a part of American life 
that it is difficult to realize that less than 
a century ago they were non-existent. 
In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of England origi- 
nated and sent the first. Not until 1875 
was the idea popularized here by a 
lithographer of Roxbury, Mass. This 
year your best card is the special gift 
edition of Dickens’ immortal CHRISTMAS. 
CaROL with a foreword by Lionel Barry- 
more. Boxed with six full-color illus- 
trations from the book on 10” x 12’ 
mounts for framing, this is a “Christmas 
EXTRA” at a net price of only $2.50. 


“—w 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, 
the new series which WINSTON will 
release January 1, 1940, is all that the 
title implies—a series which actually 
teaches reading by easy steps. 


“~~ 


LAND OF LIBERTY! Realiza- 
tion of the international situation gives 
these words a new significance. Now, 
of all times, Americans appreciate the 
privilege of being American. To create 
and nurture right social concepts use 
THE YouNG AMERICAN Civic READERS 
—Community HELPERS, Grades 3-4; 
Community ACcTIVITIES, Grades 4-5; 
ComMuNITY INTERESTS, Grades 5-6. 
~~ 


EARLY ROMANS swore by the 
twin Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their 
favorite oath was ““By Gemini.” Chil- 
dren of today use the corrupt form “By 
Jimminy”’ to express delight. THE Win- 
STON DicTIONARY, Advanced Edition, 
names, defines and illustrates more 
mythological terms than any other 
school dictionary. 
_ 

ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morn- 
ing but thank Brazil for producing it. 


“~~ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, in 1790, 
said, ‘The republican is the only form of 
government which is not eternally at 
open or secret war with the rights of man- 
kind.”” In Democracy AT WoRK, a new 
streamlined civics, the workings of our 
government are investigated. All facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 
~~ 
ULTIMATE success or failure of the 
important function of vocational educa- 
tion will rest upon the conduct of the 
program. How To READ AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS by Owens and Slingluff, 
just released, is the WINSTON contri- 
bution to the governmental program for 
developing aviation workers. 
~~ 

FREE for the asking: Tue Socrar 
Security Act—an illustrated folder 
discussing this legislation as it is treated 
in BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 
Business UsE by Kirk, Alleman, and 
Klein. 
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USE LANTERN SLIDES 


A HOME-MADE LANTERN SLIDE WAS THE ANSWER 


Clifford E. Boswell, Instructor of Metal, Taft Union High School and Junior College 


PArnen a year of attempting, above 
the roar of two gas-forges, to teach 
high school freshmen how to temper 
chisels, the author concluded that 
something had to be done. A home- 
‘made lantern-slide was the answer. 


Twenty minutes in a partially-dark- 
ened classroom with a crayon-colored 
piece of ground glass in a projector 
did more to illustrate the processes of 
tempering than several lung-bursting 
shop demonstrations. 


The possibilities in the use of self- 
prepared slides are practically unlim- 
ited, depending upon the resourceful- 
ness of the maker. A slide of this type 
may easily be the only one of its kind 
available, and may be made to fit al- 
most any emergency or situation. 


Perhaps the one most easily con- 
structed is the ground-glass type. Pen- 
cil and colored crayon may be used 
on this medium to good advantage, 
and will project clearly. An H pencil 
is recommended for lettering, and a 
3-H or 4-H pencil for line drawings. 
The pencil must be sharpened to a fine 
point in order to produce a clean even 
line. The line need not be heavy. 


Keystone crayons (translucent) give 
satisfactory results on ground-glass; 
however, most any crayon, providing 
it is translucent, will produce good re- 
sults. Some caution is needed when 
coloring a slide with an untried brand 
of crayon as the mark may be opaque, 
and if so will project black. To be on 
the safe side the crayon should be 
tried on a practice piece before the 
finished slide is made. 

A regular lantern-sized piece of 
ground-glass retails for 10 cents. It 
may be used over and over without 
noticeable depreciation. Pencil and 
crayon marks are easily erased with a 
common soft-rubber eraser, and the 
slide may be changed at will in this 
manner. A piece of clear cover-glass 
placed against the colored side of the 
slide and hinged at the top with a 


strip of lantern slide binding tape will 
protect the ground-glass surface and 
the pencil and crayon markings. 


Only the best type of ground-glass 
is recommended for use as lantern- 
slides. Glass which is too thick will 
crack from the heat of the lantern, 
and inferior ground-glass will show 
grain when projected. 


The least expensive type of home- 


made slide and one which will serve a 
wide variety of purposes is made of 
clear glass. Only photographic glass 
should be used—plate or window 
glass will crack when exposed to the 
heat of the projector. Local theatres 
and local photographers sometimes 
have old lantern-slides which may be 
had for the asking. Old 8 x 10 plates 
can also be obtained trom photog- 
raphers, and cut to size with a com- 
mon glass-cutter. 


The gelatin coating on old plates 
or slides may be removed by soaking 
them in water over night, and then 
scraping with a table-knife. A faster 
method is to soak the slides in a solu- 
tion of lye and hot water for one- 
half hour, and then to wash thorough- 
ly in clear water. 


New cover-glass may be purchased 


at any photography shop for around 
three cents each. 


Beautiful effects can be obtained by 
placing cut-outs of colored cellophane 
between two pieces of clear glass. To 


Journal of Educational Sociology, now in 
its 13th volume, is published monthly, Sep- 
tember- May; editorial office, Room - 41, 
Press Building, New York University, 32 
Washington Place, New York City. Editor- 
in-chief is E. George Payne. 

The October issue, edited by Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, comprises a group of important 
papers on the education of gifted children 
in secondary schools. Among the contribu- 
tors are Dr. Terman of Stanford Univer- 
sity and Arthur Gould, deputy superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles. Dr. Bogardus of Los 
Angeles and Snedden of Stanford are on 
the editorial council. 
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this may be added cut-outs of white 
paper for a combination of silhouettes 
and colors. Black paper should not be 
used for silhouettes as it absorbs too 
much heat from the projector. 


Songs can be made more singable 
by projecting the typewritten words 
along with a colored cellophane or 
paper cut-out illustrating some part of 
the song. A slide When the Moon 
Comes Over the Mountain showed the 
words projected against a blue cello 
phane mountain and an orange cello 
phane moon, with a silhouette of two 
well-known comic strip characters 
watching the moon rise. Singing as- 
semblies can be pepped up by the 
addition to the slide of some very 
simple silhouette. 


Typed slides should be made up on 
amber or light blue or green cellophane, in 
order to reduce the glare as much as pos- 
sible. A special type of carbon for writing 
on cellophane is sold at photography shops. 
The Keystone carbon is a familiar type. 
Cellophane must be placed inside the folded 
carbon in order to receive a print on both 
sides. 


Srop instructors as well as others will 
recognize an unlimited number of opportu- 
nities to illustrate lectures and class discus- 
sions with simple ink-on-cellophane slides. 
A fountain-pen or common pen and ordi- 
nary ink will serve to make freehand 
sketches of fairly detailed drawings on cel- 
lophane; however, care must be exercised 
that the ink does not run or blot. Sketches 
of tools, projects, or parts of machinery, 
charts, maps, diagrams, and procedures and 
processes are readily and clearly illustrated 
to classes on this kind of lantern slide. 


Cellophane slides are assembled by plac- 
ing the cellophane between two clear glass 
slides and fastening together with lantern- 
slide binding-tape. The pieces may be 
bound on all four sides, or hinged on the 
bottom to allow for removal of the cello- 
phane. If the latter process is used any 
number of slides may be shown in succes’ 
sion by simply removing the first cellophane 
slide and inserting the second one, etc., be- 
tween the hinged pieces of glass. 


Translucent colored ink on glass makes 
strikingly clear line drawings and shaded 
areas. Although this process is slightly more 
difficult than the clear-glass-and-cellophane 
process, patient effort will be well rewarded 
by the fine results obtained. 


First the glass must be coated with an 
emulsion of some kind to receive and retain 
clear-cut ink marks. A thin coating of glue, 
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clear lacquer, or gelatin will suffice, but the 
last named is usually considered the best. 


The following procedure is recommended 
for coating clear glass with gelatin: 
1. Wash the glass thoroughly with soap and 
water. 
2. Allow to dry 
8. Prepare the coating solution. 


a. Dissolve one teaspoonful of Knox gela- 
tin in a tablespoonful of cold water. 


b. Add one-half cup of boiling water. 
(This is sufficient for approximately 20 
slides.) 


4. Allow the solution to cool sufficiently that 
it will not crack the glass when poured 
over it. 


5. Rest the glass on one corner in a small 
tray or bowl, and hold it at a slight angle 
with one finger on the top corner of the 
glass. 


6. Pour the solution over the surface of the 
glass — one side only. 


7. Carefully lift the glass by the edges and 
set it on the drain-board to drain and to 
dry. 

Lint, dust, and fingers should not touch 
the surface until the emulsion is dry. Noth- 
ing detracts the eye from the important 
part of the slide more readily than does a 


greatly-enlarged fingerprint projected on the 
screen! 


Now that the glass is dry you may write 
or draw directly upon the emulsion side 
without fear of the ink running or smear- 
ing. An ordinary pen or fountain pen may 
be used for this purpose. India ink should 
be used as sparingly as possible in drawing 
heavy lines, as it will sometimes absorb 


enough heat from the projector to crack the 
glass. 


Keystone colored inks (translucent) may 
be used very successfully for coloring gela- 
tin coated glass slides. The ink should be 
of the same consistency as ordinary ink, 
and should be applied with a coarse pen or 
a fine camel’s-hair brush. If the ink is too 
thick for good results, thin it with lacquer 
thinner or specially prepared thinner from 
the manufacturer. Colored inks of a lacquer 
base dry very rapidly, and some practice is 
needed to become proficient in their use. 


Water colors may also be used on emul- 
sion-coated glass. They are easier to apply 
to a large surface, but are not as perma- 
nent as colored inks. 


Lantern-suives may be projected in 
partially-darkened rooms, thus making pos- 
sible more extensive student participation 
than is usually found in totally darkened 
rooms. An idea not extensively known is 
to project slides directly upon the black- 
board. The application of this factor can be 
adapted to a wide variety of uses. _ 


One instructor projected a map showing 
the location of copper deposits throughout 
the United States. Portions of the map 
were colored with ink to clearly illustrate 
these deposits. Class discussion followed; 











then a line drawing of the same map minus 
the shaded portions was projected upon the 
blackboard. The instructor called for vol- 
unteers to step up to the board with chalk 
and shade in the portions representing cop- 
per deposits. The students work was 
checked by simply switching slides so that 
the original was superimposed upon the 
shaded portions on the board. Any inaccu- 
racies in the students work were evident at 
once. 


Visual aids must be used with a definite 
purpose in mind. Pupils and instructors 
must understand that lantern slides and 
other types of visual instruction are not for 
entertainment purposes, but rather that they 
are an integral and vital part of regular 
classroom work. 

Pupil participation is also very important 
in this type of instruction, and it must be 
carefully considered in planning a well- 
rounded visual aid program. 


Nerth Coast Meeting 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tz Convention of the North Coast 
Section of California Teachers Association, 
in connection with the Joint Institute of 
Del Norte, Mendocino and Humboldt 
Counties, was held in the Junior High 
School, Eureka, October 16-18. 


The program was prepared under the 
joint direction of Joseph M. Hamilton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Del Norte County; 
John W. Taylor, superintendent of schools, 
Mendocino County; Geo. E. Hogan, super- 
intendent of schools, Humboldt County; 
and Clyde A. Patenaude, president of North 
Coast Section. 


Each morning was devoted to the gen- 
eral program. During the afternoons four 
groups of elementary teachers and ten sub- 
ject-groups of secondary teachers met and 
discussed problems common to their own 
particular line of work. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the elementary groups met at Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata, where a forum 
discussion and evaluation of work in various 
grades was under the direction of Dr. Ver- 
non A. Tolle, head of teacher training at 
the college. 


In addition to a large group of local teachers 
who had charge of discussion, the following 
were among those who lectured or presented 
special materials for study: Arthur S. Gist, 
president, Humboldt State College; Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman, president, American Research Associa- 
tion; Maurice Mandell, deputy state administra- 
tor; Dr. Walter Dexter, state superintendent: 
Dr. Aubrey Douglass, chief, division of secondary 
education, State Department; James McDonald, 
supervisor, trade and industrial education, Con- 
tra Costa County; Dorothy Spurling, state nu- 
tritionist ; Charles Davis, director of health edu- 
cation, Berkeley; Carlton Jenkins, Stanford 


School of Education; Arthur Corey, public rela- 
tions director, California Teachers Association ; 
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Ruth Parker Larsen, home economics supervisor, 
Chico State College; Weir Fetters, state regional 
supervisor vocational agriculture; J. M. Dodd, 
supervisor for the bureau of vocational rehabili- 
tation; L. L. Standley, Berkeley; John Hockett, 
School of Education, University of California. 


Miss Shirley Perry, secretary of North 
Coast Section for many years past, was un- 
able to attend the convention because of 
illness. Her place was most ably filled by 
Paul A. Beaufort, teacher, Ukiah High 
School, and a co-worker of Miss Perry. 
The response to the request for the enroll- 
ment of members which was made by Mr. 
Beaufort indicates that the North Coast 
Section will have a new all-time high for 
this school year. 


The following were elected as the officers 
of the North Coast Section for the coming 
year: 

President—R. J. McKeay, teacher, Mendocino 
High. 


Vice-Presidents—Cyril Vassar, principal, Hop- 
land Elementary; Ethel McGinley, principal, 
School for Physically-handicapped Children, Eu- 
reka. 


Council Member from Mendocino County — 
Wm. A. Chessall, vice-principal, Ukiah High, 


Council Member from Humboldt (not elected 
at this last Institute)—A. O. Cooperrider, prin- 
cipal, Arcata High. 


Council Member at Large (not elected at this 
last Institute)—Neil M. Parsons, principal, Men- 
docino High. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley A. Perry, teach- 
er, Ukiah High. 


Newly elected member of the Teachers Aid 
Committee — Lillian Hagopian, teacher, Arcata 
High. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


President —-Mrs, Alma Thompson, teacher, 
Ferndale Elementary. 


Secretary - Treasurer — Ernestine Clendenen, 
teacher, Fortuna Elementary. 


Civvz A. PATENAUDE, who has been 
president of the North Coast Section for 
the past year, and Mrs. Alma Thompson, 
who was reelected as president of North 
Coast Section of the Classroom Teachers 
Division, have been most assiduous in their 
work for the welfare of the teachers of their 
Section. The meetings which have been 
held during the year have been productive 
of a fine professional spirit manifested 
throughout all the counties of the North 
Coast Section. 


Federated Business Teachers Associations 
of California, Central Section, is holding 
several scheduled meetings in Fresno 
throughout the school year. Forthcoming 
dates are December 9 and February 17. 
Officers are, — president, A. Ralph Brood- 
ing, Delano Joint Union High School; vice- 
president, Miss Ethel McCormack, Fresno 
Technical School; secretary-treasurer, Carl 
J. Tanke, Selma Union High School. 





CHARACTER TRAINING 


TREAT A THOUSAND PERSONALITIES IN A THOUSAND WAYS — OVID 


Ronald W. Cox, Dean of Boys, Westwood JuniorSenior High School, Lassen County 


Casnacren training and edu- 
cation are bound inextricably together. 
Ever since there has been learning its 
end has been the development of the 
good life. Character training has been 
firmly imbedded as a definite and im- 
mediate end of our curriculums. It is 
rightly so, for in a sense, it is the 
basis for a philosophy of life. 


Previous attempts at character train- 
ing have not been dismal failures. It 
is well, however, to study critically 
those attempts and subject them to 
evaluation. 


It has been thought that good char- 
acter training came from a knowledge 
and emulation of the admirable traits 
of our great men in history. To desire 
to be like Lincoln would enable one 
to develop a character that would cope 
with problems entirely different from 
those that faced the great man. It is 
not the wish to detract from the value 
of example as portrayed through biog- 
raphy, and especially through the 
Horatio Alger type of story. 

But at present, no one will debate 
the question that true character, the 
good life, is the result of real experi- 
ence. Vicarious imaginings have little 
to do with it. Desires to emulate can 
not stand the shock of real problems, 
which result in tensions, that only true 
character can resolve. The spark of 
character is born in an actual situa- 
tion and grows by fulfilling a function 
in some social group. 

The testing fad, provided a differ- 
ent approach to the training of char- 
acter. Traits were measured and eval- 
uated, in a supposedly isolated fash- 
ion. These individual traits were then 
brought together to explain the total 
character. Progress was achieved and 
results of the testing program has 
thrown the way open to new and more 
vital discoveries. 

In the light of present findings it 
is not feasible that character can be 
measured or character training effi- 
cated through tests. Tests and most 


measurements fit only those things 
which are relatively constant in their 
makeup. They yield no constant or 
valid result when applied to such a 
variable, indefinable thing as charac- 
ter. We deal, in human nature, with 
a series of events having common ele- 
ments, but always distinguished by 
unique features, thus having unique 
wholes. 


The total character cannot be sum- 
med up by a measurement and evatlua- 
tion of the individual traits. “We can 
not measure fast enough. Even our 
measuring does something to change 
the person we would measure. More- 
over, if we could bid the sun and all 
the events in time to stand still for 
our measuring, we would still have the 
impossible task of combining a series 
of rigid abstractions into an integrated 
whole, the parts of which interact, 
supplement, and compensate.” 


Start Anew 


Being aware of at least some of the 
faults in methods of character educa- 
tion, we should look to our present 
situation to see just what is lacking to 
prevent a correction of those faults, 
and to start anew on the gigantic task 
of building character. The main de- 
ficiencies seem to be the lack of usable 
knowledge and the small scope of ac- 
quaintanceship that most have with 
the techniques as to the practical way 
in which that knowledge may be put 
to use. 

At present, most teachers have been 
trained in the mechanistic concepts of 
psychology. It is now generally ac- 
cepted as an axiom of theory that ed- 
ucation is concerned with the whole of 
life. The acceptance of such an axiom 
renders invalid much of which was 
considered true in the light of abso- 
lutistic thinking. Those mechanistic 
concepts must be replaced by organ- 
ismic ideas before any current pro- 
gram shall have complete success. 

The matter of technique to render 
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present knowledge usable is a real 
problem. The situation is one to chal- 


lenge teachers to a wider knowledge 
and conscious attempt to put into practice 
the best that thinking offers. Superintend- 
ent Sexson has put that challenge in a good 
way: “Two major factors are involved if 
we are to make progress. The first has 
to do with the learner — increased informa- 
tion as to his nature, his needs and his po- 
tentialities; the second with the increased 
understanding of the learning process, what 
it is, how it takes place, when it has been 
affected.” 


Adler’s Four Groups 


It may be of value at this point to paint 
a picture of the product that will result from 
an ideal character building program. Dr. 
Adler, admitting the dangers of classifica- 
tion, groups persons into four general types. 
He labels them the “ruling type,” “‘avoid- 
ing type,” “getting type” and the “socially 
useful type.” 


He points out that the first three types 
are “not apt,” and are not prepared to 
solve the problems of life for they “lack 
in the ability for cooperation and contri- 
bution.” uch inabilities lead to personal 
failures, which result in neurosis, phychosis, 
etc., and are dangerous for the individual, 
as well as having their resultant effect on 
society. 


The fourth, “socially useful type” is pre- 
pared for cooperation and contribution and 
in him we can always find a certain amount 
of activity which is used for the benefit of 
others. “This activity is useful, normal, 
rightly imbedded in the stream of evolution 
of mankind.” 


This “socially useful” person is the pro- 
duct that should come as a result of real 
character training. He should be so im- 
bued with the attitudes and virtues that 
lead to self and social improvement that he 
would be a burden to no one. Rather he 
should carry his own responsibilities and at 
the same time contribute to the advance: 
ment of the social whole. 


A WAY forward in the solution of char- 
acter problems has been shown by the In- 
dividual Psychologists. “Individual Psycho- 
logy sees the character of man as his atti- 
tude toward the world around him.”’* Their 
thoughts on character development may be 
interpreted in this way. Children are born 
into a superior world whose resistance re’ 
quires stronger and even stronger attacks. 
The striving for power, which is life, takes 
place in a framework of social relatedness. 
The vital life urge becomes a striving for 
recognition and the adult attitude of a per- 
son will depend upon whether as a child, 
he saw the possible advancement of his striv- 
ing for recognition, within the community 
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or whether he saw it only outside of the 
community. 


Which of these ways of advancement the 
child chooses depends upon the amount of 
courage he has to combat the forces play- 
ing about him. For every failure — and 
there will be many —there must be com- 
pensation. These compensations come un- 
der the control of his phantom goal, his 
“fictive projection.” 

In reality every human is able to produce 
goals and be guided by them. In times of 
tension these fictions become more clearly 
evident. Thus the outside world with its 
patterns and forces becomes subordinated 
to the “creative selections of the creative 
child.” These creative goals are fiction and 
the particular faults of the child are not 
faults when observed in the light of the 
“fictive projection.” 

The essence of the Individual Psycho- 
logical technique lies in disclosing to the 
child the mistakenness of his guiding fic- 
Better yet to correct these fictions 
in their formative stages. This technique 
differs fundamentally from the moralizing 
practice used by many which give to the 
mistake the allure and power of wickedness. 


tions. 


The error should be treated only as an 
ordinary mistake, an ordinary way of ex- 
pression. The task is to make the guiding 
fiction seem colorless, drab and unromantic, 
thus weakening its compensating powers. 
The technic is to invest all the positive 
things with the splendor and power of life, 
at the same time divest the guiding fiction 
of glamour. This enabling process can be 
accomplished by inducing the child to adopt 
a positive attitude toward the group or by 
utilizing his positive achievements. The 
important thing is to create in the child, 
through success, a reserve of power to serve 
as a basis of courage to combat the forces 
of failure. 

The real educator will allow the creative 
power of the child to serve him in show- 
ing the mistakes of the guiding fictions. 
This disclosure to the child is achieved by 


continually showing it the background of © 


its own mistakes. 


One can see that there is no place for 
punishment in such a scheme. Discipline 
will come through a training to consider 
actions in relations to goals, real and fictive. 
“Men do not become penitent and learn to 
abhor themselves by having their back cut 
open with the lash; rather they learn to 
abhor the lash.” So it is that punishment 
will cause dislike and make teacher-student 
community impossible, or in some way cause 





1. Character Education, 
Year Book. 1932 p. 404. 

2. Sexson, John A. Education and Democ- 
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8. Adler, Alfred. Introduction. International 
Journal of Individual Psychology. International 
Publishers, Chicago. vol. 1. no. 1. p. 7. 


4. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Development of 
Character. Ibid. p. 68. 
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it to be false, a seeming community. With- 
out that correct teacher-student relationship 
little can be accomplished. 


Perhaps the greatest bloc to effective 
character training is the “Life Style” of the 
teacher. The student is not the only one 
having phantom goals. The teacher is sub- 
ject to the same sort of fictions. However, 
he is in a position, through knowledge, to 
guide his own actions, if he attempts. How 
often is it the case that dominant traits, 
not meritorious, show themselves at just the 
time when a more thoughtful approach 
would perhaps correct the fault of the child? 


It is not in the knowledge of things, but 
in the practice of them that many fail. It 
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is the duty of every teacher to watch him- 
self, at least as closely as he does the child, 
so that his potentialities may be brought to 
full fruition. 
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Thespian Odyssey 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Ar Gramercy Park is Edwin Booth's old 
home, now the Players Club, which tries 
to carry on, in theory at least, the fine 
Booth tradition. In the park in front of the 
building is an artistic statue of the great 
tragedian in the character of Hamlet, the 
role which he made famous. At 23rd Street 
and 8th Avenue is Jim (Railroad King) 
Fisk’s Grand Opera House, now the New 
York home of RKO. In West 23rd is the 
pretentious one-time mansion of Edwin For- 
rest. 


Time marches on! Around 1916 the barny 
Greenwich Village Theatre at 133 Mac- 
Dougal Street housed the talents of Eugene 
O'Neill, who had recently moved into town 
from Provincetown, with Paul (Emperor 
Jones) Robeson and Robert Edmond Jones, 
the great scenic artist. 


Everyone who follows the theatre knows 
that Times Square is the hub of New York's 
present-day theatre life, as typified by the 
film, Forty-Second Street. I wandered 
around that neighborhood and stumbled 
upon theatre after theatre whose name rang 
with familiarity ——the dingy old Mercury, 
where Orson Welles has done such splen- 
did work, breathing the breath of life into 
old plays, the Lyceum in 45th Street 
which has had such fine stock companies, 
the Empire of red plush and gold gilt tra- 
ditions, and in West 42nd, the Amsterdam 
(Weber and Fields), the Eltinge, and the 
Wallack, which faintly ring with the dim 
echoes of historic opening nights. 

I was fortunate to see several Broadway 
shows besides The Aquacade (starring Weis- 
muller and Holm) and The Hot Mikado 
(starring Bill Robinson) at the Worlds Fair 
in Flushing Meadows. I found the most 
dramatically sound play, The Little Foxes, 
starring Tallulah Bankhead, at the National 
Theatre. Her performance convinced me 
that she should have played Scarlet in 
Gone With the Wind. 

I also saw the Pulitzer Prize play, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, at the Plymouth; Kath- 
ryn Hepburn at the Schubert in The Phil- 
adelphia Story, a light comedy which 
seemed to have been written for her par- 
ticular type of acting, Outward Bound, at 
the Playhouse in 48th Street, and The 
American Way, an extravagant many-scened 
production, starring Frederic March and his 
wife, Florence Eldridge. The last named 
production was at the beautiful stream-lined 
Centre Theatre, a unit of Rockefeller 
Centre, and the other four plays were in 
the neighborhood of Times Square. 


Boston, having been the hub of early 
New England puritanism, has little to offer 
in connection with early American drama. 
However, while I was looking for the graves 


of a few well-known intellectual giants out 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery, I found those 
of Edwin Booth and Charlotte Cushman. 

New England at the present time has an 
epidemic of summer-stock theatres. On my 
way to Portland, Maine, from Boston, I 
stopped off at Ogonquit and visited the 
summer theatre there. John Barrymore's 
young daughter was appearing in You 
Can’t Take It With You. Anyone can see 
that she has the old “Royal Family” flare 
for the theatre. 


In Toronto I visited Hart House The- 
atre, which promotes original native Cana- 
dian drama. Oh, yes, I also saw the birth- 
place of Mary Pickford Rogers in Toronto. 

In Winnipeg I visited the Old Dominion 
Theatre, near the corner of Main and Port- 
age Streets. It is famous for its fine stock- 
companies. 

University of Washington at Seattle has 
a beautiful outdoor theatre, and the drama 
department also runs a Show Boat The- 
atre, which stands anchored on the shore 
of Lake Washington at the edge of the cam- 
pus. 

On southward to the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. Anyone who did not 
see The Cavalcade of the Golden West 
missed one of the important highlights of 
the Exposition. It consisted of 24 spectacu- 
lar scenes, from the discovery of the Pacific 
in 1513 to the present. 

Across the bay, as I stood at dusk in the 
Greek theatre, where the satyrs and dryads 
sometimes skip down from the Berkeley 
hills and dance in the moonlight, I thought 
how far is the cry from old Thespis and 
his noble tragedians to Walter Disney with 
his Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse. 

How the principle is the same, and as 
long as there are human beings on this 
earth, we will have dramatic escape from 
the world of reality in one form or another. 
For there are many kinds of hunger, and 
the hunger for the world of make-believe is 
eternal. 


Social Hygiene Day 


Nationa Social Hygiene Day, one 
of America’s leading annual public health 
events, will be observed for the fourth 
time on February 1. 

Plans for the annual event presage more 
than 5,000 community and regional meet- 
ings over the country and include, among 
other features, the release by the associa- 
tion's national anti-syphilis committee of a 
new sound motion-picture entitled With 
These Weapons. ; 

Teachers and health, civic and welfare 
leaders as well as others desiring informa- 
tion concerning participation in Social Hy- 
giene Day, and program and publicity aids, 
are asked to write: Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Why Is America, a primer of democracy 
by Ann Mersereau, a 48-page, illustrated 
booklet published by Ginn and Company, 
is a straight-forward account for young 
children of the essential features of the 
government of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


The author and the publisher merit 
heartiest congratulations upon this patri- 
otic text which so adequately fills a real 


need. 
* * ¢ 


The Flag Code, published by National 
Americanism Commission, The American 
Legion, Indianapolis, is an illustrated sheet 
showing how to display the Flag of the 
United States of America and giving brief 
history of the Flag. 


* * * 


Local School Unit Organization in 10 
States, bulletin of United States Office of 
Education, presents results of a survey of 
school districts serving a total of ten mil- 
lion pupils, traces the historical background 
and development of local school districts 
and gives proposals for improving public 
school organization and administration. Cal- 
ifornia is shown to be in a better position 
to support and administer schools than are 
most other states. 


Rural Edueation Pieture 


& prciALLy prepared for the rural 
teacher is a two-reel 16mm. sound film 
sponsored by Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
and Frank W. Cyr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The picture, titled 
“Living and Learning in a Rural School,”* 
is designed to help rural teachers, super 
visors, and curriculum builders make the 
most of the rich educational opportunities 


_offered by the rural environment. 


The film shows the countryside, typical 
farm homes, and the environment of the 
school. Coming into the classroom with 
the youngsters in the morning, the ob 
server sees examples of the cooperative 
daily living and of the fine teacher-pupil 
relationship characteristic of this school. 

Because it furnishes concrete illustrations 
of desirable modern practices, this film 
should be useful in teacher conferences and 
study groups, teacher colleges, and inter 
ested lay groups. A printed manual gives 
further details concerning the school pro 
gram and the process of individual pupils, 
as well as a complete description of the 
film. 


* Produced by the Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The. film 
may be purchased for $75 by university exten- 
sion film libraries, for loan or rental throughout 
the area they serve. 
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Latin America 
(Continued from Page 10) 


For many years the University of 
California has pioneered the way in 
teaching about the history of Latin 
America. Because of the selected na- 
ture of the university student body, 
however, these courses are taken by 
relatively few of the men and women 
of tomorrow. It is expected that the 
introduction of this material to the 
high school will greatly serve the civic 
objectives concerned. 


Pioneers in History 

It is fitting, too, that schools as close 
to the university as the San Francisco high 
schools should pioneer in the secondary 
field what the great university of this state 
has done on the higher level. Over forty 
years ago the late Bernard Moses, profes- 
sor of political science, wrote his Latin 
American Republics. Since 1910 Herbert 
Eugene Bolton has both taught and done 
research in the history of North, Central 
and South America. 


Since 1915 Charles Edward Chapman 
has held the chair of California and Latin 
American History, and in addition to many 
books has developed courses on the history, 
and social institutions of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chili and Latin America in general. 


For over 20 years Herbert Ingram 
Priestly has held the title of Professor of 
Mexican History and in addition to this 
has made extensive contributions to the 
study of diplomatic relations, especially of 
Latin America. 


The social civic importance of college 
courses has more than once in the history 
of education in the United States caused 
their downward extension into the high 
school where in modified and simpler form 
they are available to the thousands for 
whom the secondary school is terminal. 


It is the opinion of Miss Pence, con- 
curred in by the San Francisco Board of 
Education, that the students of the high 
schools of the district should have an op- 
portunity to learn about the customs and 
political institutions and history of the 
great area beyond our southern borders. 


That the stand which they have taken 
is a sound one, a policy eminently fit and 
Proper, must be admitted by any one con- 
versant with the present international situa- 
tion. Following a conglomeration of 
causes, accumulated over several centuries, 
Europe has become a powder-keg, in war 
at the present writing and there is grave 
danger that the same will spead to other 
Parts of the continent. 


Problems arising out of the Russo-Japan- 
tse War of 1904-05 and Japanese advances 








onto the continent of Asia have likewise 
placed the stamp of international hatred on 
that part of the world. 


It is the New World, and the New 
World alone, that is free from any serious 
international rivalry. For many years there 
has been a growing sentiment of Pan- 
Americanism developing among the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The United States 
has become a party to this wholesome 
movement. 


As an American gazes at the unhappy 
pictures existing in Europe and Asia re- 
spectively, and contrasts the same with the 
peaceful development of the Americas he 
cannot help but appreciate the values ac- 
cruing from international good will. This 
is especially true in view of the fact that 
the Roosevelt administration through the 
State Department has left no stone un- 
turned to foster friendship among the com- 
ponent countries of Latin America, and 
between Latin America as a unit and the 
United States. 


The aims of the new course would seem 
to be four in number, namely, 


1. To promote a better understanding between 
the people of the United States and Latin 
America. 


2. To develop the Pan American spirit. 


3. To give breadth of culture by introducing 
the United States high school student to the 
specific culture of Latin America. 


4. To supply a background for understanding 
the problems of the Latin American countries. 


There seem to be a number of reasons 
for such a course. They are: 


1, Because geographically Latin America com- 
prises the greater part of the New World. 


2. Because politically Latin America has fol- 
lowed the democracy emanating from the United 
States. 


3. Because culturally Latin America has in- 
fluenced the southern border states of the United 
States, especially California, where the Spanish 
tradition still lives on. 


4. Because the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica have numerous problems in common, 


5. Because of the Pan American spirit which 
is knitting the entire New World together. 


6. Because each year finds the countries of 
Latin America in a continuous and related pro- 
gressive development. 


7. Because the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica are neighbors and neighbors under the old 
legal maxim are presumed to know the doings 
of neighbors. 


8. Because there is an increasing trade rela- 
tionship between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 


9. Because it is desirable that people in any 
country of North or South America should be 
informed about all of America. 


10. Because the California high school student 
will find a knowledge of Latin America a de- 
sirable preparation for college courses in his- 
tory, economics and political science. 
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Tue course in Latin America has been 
enthusiastically received by the students. 
It has been opened to juniors and seniors. 
At the present time the writer has an en- 
rollment of forty. These students repre- 
sent a variety of interests. A number are 
directly preparing for college entrance. On 
the other hand, the great majority plan to 
enter occupation after graduation. Most 
of the boys are vocationally rather than 
academic. 

A number of the students have majored 
in Spanish and this course is a supplement 
to their language work. A number of the 
boys are of Spanish and/or Latin American 
parentage. These greatly enjoy learning 
about the culture that is their heritage. One 
boy has made extended trips to Mexico 
with his mother and another was born and 
spent his early childhood in Venezuela. 
These students profit much from the class 
and are also able to make valuable con- 
tributions to the discussions. 


A Living Culture 


In the absence of a standard text it has 
been necessary to conduct the class by dic- 
tation, lectures, oral reports and written 
reports. The work has gone on success 
fully, however. It is a great pleasure to be 
a pioneer in this new educational venture. 

The course on Latin America is of 
especial value to California students for 
the reason that it introduces them to a 
living culture which long ago existed in 
this state. The study of the application 
of the Latin tradition in the vast area to 
the south of the United States will serve 
to explain much that is in back of certain 
local California customs. 

The great work which the University of 
California has done in Latin America study 
came out of the attempts of scholars to 
complete the background of California his- 
tory. 

Facts found in the history of California 
during the Spanish and Mexican periods 
were not interpretable without reference to 
their Mexican background, and this in 
turn could be understood only by what 
was taking place throughout all of Latin 
America. Therefore, the course on Latin 
America is of special interest to Califor- 


nians and is closely related to the history 
of California. 


Language Arts for Modern Youth, a 
three-book series by Cassell, Oberholtzer and 
Bruner, published by Charles E. Merrill 
Company, is a functional curriculum in lan- 
guage arts for the seventh, eighth and ninth 
school years. Each volume includes a com- 
plete offering of the technical materials re- 
quired in the grade. This thoroughly mod- 
ern junior high school series is well organ- 
ized in working units. 


My Teaching Code 


Hazel G. S. Bremm, Los Angeles 


Day by day 


I always strive 

To be a better person; 

These things I try to do: 

To read books, 

Good books, 

That give a clear, broad view 
Of life; 

To be courteous 

At all times; 

To rise above little things; 
To keep up my courage 
Always; 

To control my temper, 

Even when, 

Things go wrong; 

To make others about me 
Feel comfortable; 

To speak correct English, 
Clearly; 

To always give the other fellow 
The same rights 

I like to have myself; 

To be fair — 

In settling disputes, 

Listen to both sides; 

To be happy myself, 

And make others feel happy; 
To work for the general good 


Of all. 


California Future Farmer, published 
monthly during the school year by Cali- 
fornia Association of Future Farmers of 
America, is now in its 9th volume. State 
president of this organization of students 
of high school vocational agriculture is 
Henry House of California Polytechnic, 
San Luis Obispo. George P. Couper, San 
Luis Obispo, is editor of this excellent, il- 
lustrated magazine. 


* * * 


W. J. Goodacre of Santa Barbara has 
created a noteworthy series of illustrated 
maps for schoolroom and home use. The 
series includes,— Pirate Treasure Map; 
Flag Map of California; History Map of 
Stars and Stripes; and now Romance of 
California Missions; the last two are hand- 
tinted. Address, The House of Goodacre, 
2 West de la Guerra Street, Santa Barbara. 


* * * 


Golden Gate Graphic Guild, organiza- 
tion of San Francisco Bay area printing 
instructors, affiliated with national Graphic 
Arts Guild, was recently addressed by A. 
R. Nichols, western regional representative 
of American Vocational Association. 

Nichols outlined the work of the na- 
tional association together with a plan of 
his city’s vocational set-up, to the group, 
who, through their president, J. Paul 


California Teachers 
Association 
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O'Rourke, presented a gold key to Horace 
H. Wall, San Francisco printing instructor, 
in recognition of his recent book, Compos- 
ing-Room Memories. Wall’s book has been 
considered of great value in promoting ap- 
preciation of printing education throughout 
the nation. 


Words, a periodical devoted to the origin, 
history, and etymology of English words, 
now in its fifth volume, is edited and pub- 
lished by I. Colodny, 3455 Griffith Park 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. A recent issue con- 
tains a paper on International Words, by 
Mary Sinclair Crawford, dean of women, 
University of Southern California. 


Eyes In The Night, by Tappan Gregory, 
with 50 superb photographs by the author, 
is a vivid account of taking night pictures 
of wild animals; publishers, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 


National Parks Bulletin, issued to mem- 
bers of National Parks Association, a beau: 
tifully illustrated, authoritative quarterly, is 
now in its 11th volume. A recent issue 
carries an illustrated account of the Kings 
Canyon National Park project. Headquar- 
ters of the association are 1624 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; James A. Foote 
is executive secretary. 


Over 37,000 California teachers have enrolled in 1939 as members of California 


Teachers Association. 


Through the cooperative effort of many teachers, loyal to the work in which they 
are engaged, teaching has become a real profession in California. 


Good school conditions in California have come because of the consistent, con- 
tinued efforts of California Teachers Association. Chance had little part in the pro- 
gram which has given California its leading place among the States. 


86% of the teachers of California this year have paid their share, so that 
no backward step would be taken. 


14% of the teachers of California have paid no share in the maintenance 
program which has materially helped to better their teaching conditions. 


California teachers enjoy the best teaching conditions in the United States. 


Every teacher in California should be a member of 


California Teachers Association 
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American Flag 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Liberty, made for Liberty, nourished 
in its spirit, and carried in its service. 

Every part, every color, every symbol 
of our Flag has a definite meaning. When 
the school children have learned what they 
signify — what a stirring story they tell — 
the story our forefathers intended the Flag 
to tell their sons and daughters through all 
the ages. 

The thirteen stripes, side by side, re- 
call the history of those long, bitter, eight 
years of suffering and sacrifice that mark 
the birth of the Nation, during which 
the Colonies, side by side, fought and 
struggled for freedom. These stripes will 
never be changed; side by side they will 
remain forever, a lasting emblem by which 
our children and those of tomorrow will 
commemorate and honor the heroic found- 
ers of the Republic. 

Each star is an emblem to record a great 
event in the history of the Country. Each 
tells a story of a great and sovereign State 
which has entered the Union. Each added 
star has its story to tell of struggle and 
toil, of danger and hardship, of suffering 
and privation to win a State from the 
wilderness and present it to the Union. 

Study our emblem, reared in freedom. 
Prepare our children to solve the problems 
of tomorrow. 

The battle of democracy will be won in 
the public schools of America. 

The school can and will protect and 
save the state. 


[xspirep by these principles I wrote 
Freedom’s Emblem, a poem to our Great 
Flag. Carried forward in the same spirit, 
The Printing Corporation of San Francisco, 
carefully printed the poem, over which ap- 
pears in color, freely waving, the Flag of the 
United States. This poem is for national 
distribution. Send orders to The Printing 
Corporation, 1032 Folsom Street, San Fran- 
cisco; price 25 cents. 


* * # 


Child Labor Facts 1939-40, by Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, a 42-page illustrated bulle- 
tin, National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, gives im- 
portant authoritative data on present extent 
of child labor, what work children are do- 
ing, federal and state legislation, and a list 
of publications of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

A rough estimate of total number of 
children under 16 years of age gainfully 
employed is 750,000-900,000. Of these 
500,000-600,000 are employed in agricul- 
ture; 60,000-80,000 in retail stores, bakeries, 
garages, repairing, restaurants, etc.; 250,- 
000-400,000 in street trades — newsboys, 
bootblacks, peddlers, etc. 


WARFARE 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 


W. F. Higby, Executive Secretary, California 
Tuberculosis Association, San Francisco 


vena the toughest assign- 
ment handed us today is that of pro- 
tecting the health of our adolescent 
boys and girls. They are impatient of 
restraint. 
open to them. 


Nature, an ally on whom one can 
count to do the right thing, sometime 
fails. Inner urges impel them to dis- 
sipate their energy which should be 
conserved. If they are to be pro 
tected and brought into healthy ma- 
turity, they must have help. 


One of the greatest hazards between 
them and healthy maturity is tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis kills more between the ages 
of 15 and 35 than any other single cause. 
It is a disease which develops when energy 
is low and youth is burning the candle at 
both ends. 


Our task of protecting youth from this 
disease is difficult because we are dealing 
with boys and girls who look grown-up but 
are not. You cannot tell an adolescent 
not to stay out too late, nor to play too 
hard. Instead, you must use less direct 
methods — you must constantly check to 
see that he has not developed tuberculosis 
and you must prevent him from having 
contact with those who have the disease. 

Herein lies the importance of mass school 
tuberculosis case-finding programs. In- 
directly through routine tuberculin tests 
and x-ray examinations students are taught 
the danger of tuberculosis and how to safe- 
guard themselves from its spread. 


Probably the greatest single task which 
the tuberculosis associations in California 
have carried on with Christmas Seal funds 
in recent years has been the routine tuber- 
culin testing and x-raying of school groups. 
A conservative estimate would place the 
total number of students and school em- 
ployees who have been tested in California 
since such programs were first instigated 
at approximately 300,000. Last year alone 
85,000 were examined in school surveys 
and more than 16,000 chest x-rays were 
taken. A total of 234 cases of adult type 
of tuberculosis was found. Tuberculin 
testing has been conducted in all but three 
counties in the state. 

While school surveys have been largely 
financed in California with Christmas seal 
funds, all testing has been done through 
the cooperative efforts of state and local 
school departments, health departments, 
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medical associations and civic organizations. 

School testing is generally preceded by 
a health education program arranged by 
the local group sponsoring the survey. Such 
a program includes the showing of films 
on tuberculosis; talks by health educators, 
physicians or public health nurses; special 
classroom health projects; special exhibits 
either built by local students or arranged 
for by county tuberculosis associations; dis- 
tribution of literature; display of posters, 
etc. 

As a part of the school survey a public 
health nurse follows up all who react to the 
tests, in order to find the source of infec- 
tion. A follow-up program consists of a 
home call by a trained public health nurse 
under medical direction to the family of 
each student who has reacted. The object 
of the home visit is to explain the reaction 
and to persuade the family that each mem- 
ber should be examined for tuberculosis. 

The examination and follow-up of school 
groups is gradually being taken over by the 
local school and health departments, and 
the tuberculosis associations in California 
are now beginning to use Christmas Seal 
funds for other forms of school health edu- 
cation. Each year, they conduct an in- 
tensified Early Diagnosis Campaign, the 
heaviest emphasis of which rests on the 
school program. 


I. is important to continue school health 
education even after school health examin- 
ations have become a routine matter be- 
cause our job is not only to get children 
well but to keep them well. While we 
cannot tell adolescents what to do, we can 
teach them sound health rules, and ex- 
plain to them the reasons why these rules 
should be observed. 





CHILDREN CAN°’T READ 


Lou Chase Downie, Elementary Teacher, Los Angeles County 


Beccary the writer spent an 
illuminating but exhausting fortnight 
as substitute for a fourth-grade teacher 
who was taking time out to check an 
incipient nervous breakdown. 


Here were 40 human dynamos, 
ranging in age from 10 to 12 years, 
tense as coiled springs, palpitating with 
interest in the magic of the outside 
world, itching to manipulate mate- 
rials and produce something of su- 
preme importance to themselves —and 
completely surrounded by books! 

Books which, with rare and brilliant 
exceptions, were dry, stupid, difficult, 
uninteresting! Books bristling with 
ponderous polysyllables, adult expres- 
sions, complicated sentence structures, 
through which children stumbled as 
in a fog, baffled, disgusted, uncompre- 
hending. 

But this is only half of the problem. 
We are beginning to wake up to the 
painful truth that some 50% of chil- 
dren reach the middle grades not only 
unable to read the subject-matter as- 
signed to them, but habitually mis- 
calling the simplest words and failing 
in comprehension of the most elemen- 
tary material. 

They can’t learn geography because 
they can’t read; they can’t do concrete 
problems in arithmetic because they 
can’t read the text; they can’t bring 
in reports in social science because 
they can’t read the available material. 
Because they can’t read, they can’t 
spell, except as they learn each word 
by rote as a separate ideogram, as one 
would Chinese. 

Do you wonder that in the inter- 
mediate grades so many children learn 
to loathe school with a loathing that 
never dies? 

Do you wonder that, lacking power 
to read without acute discomfort, our 
priceless literary heritage, our master- 
pieces of English prose and poetry, 
forever afterward fall on unheeding 
ears? 

Do you wonder that, being active, 
normal youngsters, they bedevil an in- 
creasing number of middle-grade 


teachers into the sanitarium? For in- 
stance, there was Tony, leader of 
Tony’s Gang — but that is too long 
a story.... 

If children can’t read, why can't 
they read? Let’s go back to the begin- 
ning and take for example Johnny as 
he enters the first grade. 

Interesting street signs have no 
doubt already attracted his attention. 
Picture-books challenge him with their 
brief printed phrases. Big brother and 
sister can read story-books sealed to 
his still untrained eyes. Johnny wants 
to read; he is ready to read. 

But just now the joyful business of 
living in a modern first-grade room en- 
gages his attention. To help build a 
playhouse big enough to live in, with 
furniture big enough to use; to go on 
excursions to the grocery store, the 
postofice, the fire department, the 
dairy, and come back to school to re- 
produce them, however crudely, with 
boxes and odd pieces of lumber; to 
hammer and saw and paint and model 
in clay and learn to live in a social 
atmosphere are delightful and useful 
experiences, but they do not neces: 
sarily teach reading. 

If Johnny belongs to the literary 
50%, he can get his reading founda- 
tion from the composite stories 
through which these life experiences 
are described: 

“We made a playhouse. We made 
doors. We made windows. We painted 


Abraham Lincoln, a biography in pictures 
with accompanying text, by Agnes Rogers. 
Little, Brown and Company have just pub- 
lished this new biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln, unique in its presentation. 

The history of America as well as the 
thrilling life-story of the great liberator are 
portrayed visually in such a way as to 
impress themselves indelibly on the mind; 
175 pictures which form a pageant of the 
life of Lincoln are arranged in chonological 
order. 

These pictures are described so simply 
and in such an understanding manner that 
United States history assumes new impor- 
tance and significance. This book will be 
a real addition to every school and public 
library. 
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the playhouse green.” Without special 
drill he will unconsciously absorb the 
similarities and differences between 
words and thus gain power to read the 
stories in his primers instead of iden- 
tifying them by the pretty picture at 
the top of the page and glibly rat- 
tling them off without knowing one 
word from another. 

His slower companions, unless they 
have the special help which they too 
often fail to receive, stumble and guess 
their way up through the grades, their 
troubles increasing with their increas- 
ing dependence upon the printed page 


- as a source of information. 


In other words, children do not learn to 
read because their teachers are too busy 
putting over the excellent and highly de- 
sirable activity program to give them any 
adequate instruction in the mechanics of 
reading. 


Ix the second grade, spelling rears its 
ugly head. At first it is rather simple and 
practical, since the child's reading vocab- 
ulary consists of short and useful words. 
Presently, however, it degenerates into lists 
of words poorly if at all related to the 
child’s experience or to any subject under 
the sun except one which may exist in the 
spelling-book writer's imagination. 

Page by page this next-to-useless stuff is 
forced down children’s throats, and the re- 
sultant mental indigestion may well be ex- 
pected. 


To return to Tony and the other 39, if 
perchance they have forborne to wreck the 
schoolroom during our absence. The read- 
ing period is on. Forty youngsters sit in 
listless and yawning discontent, gazing va- 
cantly at 40 identical copies of the current 
Fourth Reader. 


It is a thoroughly unnatural situation, 
productive of lassitude and note-passing on 
the part of the alleged audience, and mum- 
bling and a total absence of expression on 
the part of most of the so-called active 
participants. Why bother to make one’s self 
understood when the other 39 have the 
identical words before them? 


The lesson happens to be about Lind- 
bergh, and as it proceeds there is revealed 
the surprising fact that Lindbergh and his 
great exploit are as dead as the proverbial 
dodo. Few have seen him; they have hazy 
notions about the situation of Le Bourge: 
Field or even of Paris with reference to 
their own locality, and to them the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” is a veritable one-hoss shay 
in comparison with the shining transcon- 
tinental streamliners of today. 

These children are vitally concerned with 
the Here and the Now. Even yesterday's 
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Then and There have departed to the 
limbo of forgotten things. True, they can 
be led to an appreciation of the great deeds 
of bygone years; but not through the dull 
and hackneyed phrases of the present-day 
Fourth Reader. 

What are the absorbing interests of the 
10-to-12-year-older of today? He wants to 
dig caves in vacant lots and build houses 
in the trees along the parking-strip. 

He wants to dam the creek, put in a 
water-wheel, and watch it go round. He 
wants to juggle electric wires and old bat- 
tery cells and find out whether the solvent 
left from Mother's cleaning orgy will ex- 
plode or merely burn when ignited. 

He wants to take apart every mechanical 
gadget he can get his hands on and see 
what makes it work. He wants to play 
Darius Green in a homemade glider of 
canvas and plywood, and Columbus in a 
leaky homemade skiff. 

Properly induced, he will bring in oral 
or written reports on experiences personal 
and observed in and outside of the school- 
room. From them he will absorb more reaq- 
ing, writing, and spelling than he can get 
from a hundred pages of the average Fourth 
Reader. 


A VARIETY of activities may take the 
place of the conventional and deadly read- 
ing period, among which may be suggested: 

Individual research on a topic of common 
interest. (Who will write a children’s en- 
cyclopedia in simple language? Why, oh, 
why the polysyllables?) 

The examination of useful words as 
words, disassociated from a context. Words 
are fascinating! Classify them — play with 
them — take them to pieces and put them 
together again! It’s as much fun as a fig- 
saw puzzle. 

Best of all is a natural reading situation 
in which children read in turn from a single 
copy of a simple and delightful book, while 
the others sit on the edge of their chairs 
in breathless anticipation of what is coming 
next, 

Read? You can’t keep them from read- 
ing! They will sneak your only copy and 
read it when they should be learning their 
multiplication tables. 

But it must be simple — simple — sim- 
ple! And alive — Alive! lavishly illustrated 
with sharp, clear photographs or beautifully 
colored sketches that really mean something. 

Too long have we entrusted the writing 
of our elementary texts to bespectacled pro- 
fessors who have forgotten that they ever 
were children. 

Already the flood of delightful children’s 
books — written in the main by teachers, 
as might be expected—is creeping up 
from the primary to the intermediate level: 
and not far distant may be that happy day 
when children will dance in glee around a 
grand and glorious bonfire of pedantic, out- 
dated, so-called children’s literature. 


Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, issues a News Letter; number 31 of 
this series comprises a statement of policy 
for school board members and school ad- 
ministrators on the public school program 
in health, physical education and recreation; 
W. H. Orion is chief of the division and 
editor of the letter. 


*+ * * 


Essentials in English 


Essentials in English — Laboratory Method, 

Books 1, 2, and 3, by Smith and McAnulty; 

published by McCormick-Mathers Company, 

1501 East Douglas Avenue, Wichita, 
Kansas 


Unmioue feature of the laboratory 
method is the fact that the students grade 
their own daily work from check-cards 
which are a part of this system of teaching. 
This gives the teacher time to direct the 
learning activity and to give help to in- 
dividual students when they need help. 

This activity program for high school 
students includes all phases of grammar and 
usage, stressing the application of principles 
learned through oral expression and written 
composition. The exercises hold the stu- 
dent’s interest throughout the course be- 
cause they are authentic, informative ex- 
positions of fascinating subjects. 

A set of tests (one diognostic, eight 
achievement, one final) for each book, a key 
to facilitate grading the tests, and enough 
sets of the check-cards to use the laboratory 
method properly, are provided complimen- 
tary with initial class orders for ten or more 
copies of the books. 


* * * 


Alaska, Its History, Resources, Geo- 
graphy, Government — Caxton Printers of 
Caldwell, Idaho, have published a history 
of Alaska by Mariette Shaw Pilgrim. 

Mrs. Pilgrim was for several years a 
teacher and principal in Alaska. She desired 
to teach her pupils something about the land 
in which they lived. Little material was 
available so she began the preparation of 
her book. Written for school use, it is 
of value to everyone interested in the coun- 
try up near the North Pole. 

The history and tradition have been 
gathered from histories of other countries, 
from logs of early voyagers and from let- 
ters, biographies and similar materials. Much 
factual information has been drawn from 
government reports and from old-timers. 


Sex Edueation 


§ cxoots must accept their share of 
the responsibilty for eliminating unreliable 
and undesirable sources of sex information 
for youth, according to Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of U. S. Public Health Service. 

Far too often, information about sex is 
largely obtained by chance or mischance and 
there seems to have been little objection to 
such haphazard learning. “Otherwise,” 
stated Dr. Studebaker in a foreward to 
“High Schools and Sex Education,” a man- 
ual for teachers published today by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, “long ago we 
would have done more about it in the pro- 
grams of our schools.” 

The 130-page manual was written by Dr. 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg with assistance of 
J. L. Kaukonen, of U. S. Public Health 
Service, and is designed to aid teachers in 
meeting the problems of sex education in 
secondary schools. 


* * *# 
Composers Portraits 


American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, is distributing a series 
of portraits of famous American compos 
ers, including, thus far, — 

Stephen Collins Foster, Victor Herbert, George 
Gershwin, Edward MaeDowell, Henry Hadley, 
Ethelbert Névin and John Philip Sousa. 

Production and distribution of these art- 
prints is a completely non-commercial ven- 
ture. The portraits are the finest products 
of which American printing crafts are cap- 
able, being produced on fine hand-made 
papers from the favorite photographs of the 
subjects in the form of woodcuts by the 
famous engraver Howard Simon and draw- 
ings by the internationally-famous Abbo Os- 
trowsky. 

Presentation of these prints has been 
made to the music departments of colleges 
and universities, to musical conservatories 
and to vast numbers of public schools. Sets 
of the prints have been framed and hung 
in the public schools of such cities as Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta and others. A complimentary set 
is offered to every public school system 
which will write for them, on the condi- 
tion that they be framed and hung in the 
schools where the students may see them. 
Address, American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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How They Make a Motion Picture by 
Ray Hoadley, with many illustrations by 
Roman Freulich, a book of 125 pages pub- 
lished by Crowell, is a vivid account of a 
unique modern industry. 


* * * 


Hoppity Bunny's Hop, by Elizabeth Wil- 
lis DeHuff, is an intriguing little tale of a 
rabbit. Taken from his green meadow by 
a little boy and girl who were accompany- 
ing their father on an airplane trip, he 
was turned loose in a New Mexico desert 
when the airship went into a forced land- 
ing. 

His experiences with the plant and an- 
imal life are well told and he was indeed 
a lucky little fellow when he got back to 
the children just as they were about to 
take off in the repaired plane. He was 
mighty happy when he got back to his own 
little lettuce patch. 

Caxton Printers of Caldwell are the pub- 
lishers and Mildred Lowry Hill is respon- 
sible for the clever drawings which adorn 
the book. 


* * 


Suggestions for Teaching selected ma- 
terial from the field of Genetics, monograph 
number 1, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
a bulletin of 70 pages by Anita D. Laton, 
assistant professor of education, University 
of California; Edna W. Bailey, associate 
professor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia; Joseph Schwab, instructor in biol- 
ogy, University of Chicago; Gertrude Wylie 
Diederich, formerly teacher of science, 
Horace Mann School. 

The title-page states, “Living things re- 
semble their parents in some respects and 
differ from them in other respects. Know- 
ing the way in which traits are passed on 
from parents to their offspring makes it 
possible for us to develop living things with 
the characteristics we desire and may make 
it possible even to improve human beings.” 
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HONOR SCHOOLS: 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JANUARY 


Bay Section 


San Francisco— Alamo, Alvarado, Ex- 
celsior, Garfield, Jefferson, Lafayette, Madi- 
son, Raphael Weill, Shriners Hospital, and 
Starr King Elementary. 

Albany — Cornell Elementary. 


Piedmont 
Piedmont — Piedmont High, Beach, 
Havens and Wildwood Elementary. 
Twentieth consecutive year to have 


100% enrollment in California Teach-. 


ers Association. 


Alameda County — Anna Yates at Em- 
eryville, and all of Hayward elementary 
schools as follows: Bret Harte, Markham, 
Burbank, Muir, Fairview, Hayward High- 
lands, and Pacific Primary. 


Lake County—-Middletown Union High. 


Marin County — Fairfax, Kentfield, Ross 
Elementary, and all of San Anselmo ele- 
mentary schools as follows: Main, Yolans- 
dale, Red Hill and Sir Francis Drake. 


San Joaquin County — Atlanta, August, 
Fairchild, Garden, Independent, New Jeru- 
salem, Ray Union, and Terminous. 


San Mateo County — Fremont School at 
Menlo Park. 


Solano County — Rio Vista Joint Union 
High. 
Vallejo City — Bay Terrace, Charles F. 


Curry, Farragut, Grant, and Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary. 


California, A Concise History, 1542-1939, 
by Hartley Everett Jackson, is what its name 
implies, — it is concise. What is more im- 
portant, it is an accurate account of the 
happenings in this state. Ten phases of 
California's story are outlined in a most 
readable manner. 

Beginning with the discovery in 1542 
and describing the country and the native 
races, Mr. Jackson portrays mission days, 
first settlers, gold rush, political factors and 
ends with an intimate discussion of affairs 
in California's two great urban centers. 

The well-chosen illustrations are from 
photographs. The binding is in imitation 
redwood with ring binding. 


* * * 


The Heritage of America, readings in 
American history, edited by Commager and 
Nevins, a thick book of over 1100 pages 
for high school and college use, is a rich 
and varied anthology from original docu- 
ments; publishers, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Northern Section 


Nevada City Elementary School staff is 
enrolled 100% in C.T.A. for 1940, accord- 
ing to Cecil H. Klee, vice-principal. 


Teaching of those elusive factors, the 
vitamins, is made much easier with the aid 
of the new Suggested Teaching Unit on the 
Vitamins, sent free upon request to teachers 
of Food and Nutrition Courses in high 
schools, colleges and universities by Wis 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, Mad- 
ison. 

The teaching unit was prepared by Mrs. 
S. M. Wenger, educational director of the 
Foundation, and replaces the lesson plans 
formerly used. 

A completely-revised Comparative Vita 
min Nutrition Chart gives the Vitamin A, 
B, C and D values of many common foods 
and is a special feature of the unit. 


* %* 


Donn Fendler, Lost on a Mountain in 
Maine —a brave boy's true story of his 
nine-day adventure alone in the Mount 
Katahdin wilderness, as told to Joseph B. 
Egan. 

This zestful true adventure story is pub- 
lished in attractive book form by Welles 
Publishing Company, 471 Washington 
Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts. They are 
also publishers of World Horizons, a widely: 
known magazine for young people. 

The Donn Fendler book, 125 pages with 
many illustrations, full-page plates and end- 
paper maps, is of keen interest to young 
people and to all lovers of the out-of-doors. 


* * * 


Parents and Children 


Dr Dorothy Walter Baruch, director 
of pre-schoool and parent education depart: 
ment, and professor of education, Broad- 
oaks School of Education, Whittier College, 
is author of a most significant and attrac 
tive book, Parents and Children Go to 
School, adventuring in nursery school and 
kindergarten. 

Published by Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, this large format volume, of 542 
pages, is richly illustrated with photographs 
by Martha Homsy. Part 1 previews the 
pre-school, Part 2 considers parents at 
school, Part 3, children at school. Part 4 
deals with implications of the pre-school. 

This book has been written for students, 
for teachers of both little and big children, 
and for such parents as are curious. It is 
readable and vivid. 
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A SAFETY PROGRAM 
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A STUDY OF THE EXTENT AND CAUSES OF VIOLATION PRONENESS 
INCIDENT TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


William Dienstein, Safety Adviser, Lincoln School, Taft, Kern County 


Wterce of the study was: 1. 
to set up and put into operation 
a safety program for an elementary 
school: 2. to discover pupils who vio- 
lated ‘the rules of safe conduct em- 
bodied in the safety program; and 3. 
to determine the relationship, if any, 
between the disposition to violate the 
rules of safety as embodied in the 
safety program and a. personality ad- 
justment, b. chronological age, c. edu- 
cational age, d. intelligence quotient, 
and e. grade placement. 


The safety program was organized 
and put into operation in the Lincoln 
Elementary School during the school 
year, 1938-39. This school housed the 
6th, 7th, and 8th grades and had a 
pupil population of about 650. 


The program was based upon pupil 
knowledge of safety regulations (ar- 
rived at by a concensus of faculty 
opinion) coupled with an enforcement 
agency. This agency was the Safety 
Committee composed of elected repre- 
sentatives from each room in the 
school. Penalties for repeated viola- 
tions were imposed by a pupil court. 
Features of the program included vio- 
lation tickets, violation notices, and 
the keeping of records of violations 
and violators. 


Technics Used 


For the measurement of personality ad- 
justment, the California Test of Personality 
— Elementary Series was given to 291 
pupils, 131 of whom had received one or 
more tickets for violation of safe conduct 
rules. The data for chronological age, edu- 
cational age, intelligence quotient, and 
grade placement were obtained from the 
office of the Director of Research. 


The pupils in the experiment were di- 
vided into four groups: those getting no 
safety tickets, those getting one ticket, those 
getting two tickets, and those getting three 
or more tickets. The boy groups and girl 
groups were kept separate. 


The data were treated as follows: a dis- 


tribution of scores was made for each group 
for each factor. The mean of the distribu- 
tion, the standard deviation of the distri- 
bution, the standard deviation of the mean 
and the standard deviation of the difference 
were calculated. From these measures the 
critical ratios between the groups for the 
several factors were computed. 


The results revealed that personality ad- 
justment, educational age, intelligence quo- 
tient, and grade placement were not signifi- 
cant factors contributing to a disposition to 
act unsafely; and that chronological age was 
a significant factor in that the older boys 
tended to get more violation tickets. 


The conclusions were that personality ad- 
justment as measured by the California Test 
of Personality — Elementary Series was not 
a significant factor in proneness on the 
part of pupils to act unsafely; neither were 
educational age, intelligence quotient, and 
grade placement significant factors. The 
only possible determinant was chronologi- 
cal age which in, and of, itself might not 
be particularly significant. 


These predominantly negative findings 
raise the question: What, if any, are the 
factors that might make a positive contribu- 
tion to the development of a disposition to 
safe conduct? 


From general evidence gathered during 
the operation of the safety program it 
would appear that a knowledge and under- 
standing of safety rules and regulations, 
coupled with strict enforcement by a pupil 
agency, might contribute much to the de- 
velopment of dispositions on the part of 
pupils to act safely. 


The foregoing assumption seems to be in 
agreement with recent psychological findings 
concerning the genesis and nature to con- 
duct, namely, that certain types of conduct 
are chiefly matters of training the child how 
to respond in a particular situation. 


In other words, it would appear that if 
we wish to develop safe conduct in a pupil, 
we must train him to act safely in specific 
situations. 


This study is by no means conclusive. 
It may be, for instance, that the personality 
test used was not adequate and did not 
reliably indicate true adjustment. It may be 
that the safety program did not succeed in 
revealing the violators as well as it might. 
However, it does present some quantitative 
data hitherto not available. 


National High School Poetry Association 
is sponsored by National Poetry Society and 
is affliated with National Rhetoric Society; 
Western regional office is 720 Garfield 
Building, Los Angeles; Dennis Hartman is 
secretary. 


December 5 is closing date for submission 
of manuscripts, Third Annual Anthology of 
California high school poetry. Many Cali- 
fornia secondary schools participate in this 
praiseworthy enterprise. 


* * # 


Childhood Edueation 


West Side Childhood Education Association 


A GROUP of teachers organized a chap- 
ter of Association for Childhood Education. 
Newman, Gustine, Volta, Crow's Landing, 
and Patterson were represented. This group 


extends from Tracy to Los Banos on the 
West Side Highway. 


All teachers are eligible for membership. 
Literature concerning the organization will 
be mailed to those interested. 





























The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Janet Greeley of Newman, president; 
Frances Abernathy of Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent; Lillian Barrett of Gustine, secretary- 
treasurer. 


- Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 
EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher whe owns 
ene and write or tele 
phone any Branch Office 
fer complete information 
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DESERT 
TREASURE 


A New Type 
Remedial Reader 


By 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
IRMAGARDE RICHARDS 
AND ALICE SALISBURY 


18 DRAWINGS—S0 PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRICE, $1.25 


Detghtful story of two courageous mod- 
ern boys who have 


E xciting adventures with a bronco, and 


airplane and a marvelous Sandlap- 
per to 


S olve the problems of the Hilyard fam- 
ily in the Great American Desert. 
BE chapter of the story is supple 


mented by a chapter of factual 
material 


R Malistically depicting the unusual nat- 
ural phenomena which makes the 
desert 


T remendously attractive and interesting 
to so many people. 


T caches seeking material to use in 

classes of young people, who need 

R emedial instruction to establish basic 
- reading skills, will find 

is xercises for each chapter designed to 

develop necessary reading abilities in 

A cordance with the recommendations of 


the 36th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education. 


S pecial attention has been given to sen- 
tence structure and vocabulary, 
with the 


nusual result that while the interest of 
the book is sustained at a mature 
level, the 


R eading difficulty is slightly beluw the 
fourth grade on a placement 

BE stablished by accepted techniques for 
determining reading difficulty. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Hemet Valley is nationally famous for its turkers 


TURKEY TALK 


Ernest E. Oertel, Ph.D., District Superintendent of Schools, Hemet, Riverside County 


W HEN a community becomes so 
turkey-minded that its high school 
students publish a yearbook with a 
turkey theme and turkey feather vig- 
nettes, that community must be going 
places in the turkey business. 


The 1939 Tahquitz, school annual for 
the Hemet Union High School, is not, 
however, the only evidence that the 
Hemet Valley in Riverside County is 
developing a country-wide reputation 
for its turkey industry. 


Hemet, famed for its annual outdoor 
play, Ramona, held in the Ramona 
bowl each spring, is now the home 
each fall for the largest utility turkey 
show in the United States. The show, 
sponsored by Forty-sixth District Ag- 
ricultural Association and Hemet Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, is de- 
signed to promote the breeding of 
higher type meat-birds for the market. 


This show includes, in addition to sev- 
eral hundred prize turkeys from all parts 
of the United States, community, farm cen- 
ter, farm home department, 4-H Club, and 
commercial exhibits. Both live and dressed 
turkeys are exhibited in competition, judges 
being recruited from among the leaders of 
the turkey industry. Last year birds came 
from as far east as New Hampshire and 
from as far north as Washington State. 


As in the case of the Ramona outdoor 
play, so with this annual Utility Turkey 
show, now in its fourth season, the Hemet 
public schools cooperate enthusiastically in 
helping to make the enterprise truly repre- 
sentative of the community. 


The educational values in the Ramona 
play have been widely recognized, but not 
until this year has the manager of the Tur- 


key Show, Miles E. Nickles, “played up” 
the educational features of the 1939 turkey 
exhibition which ran November 23-26. 
Many students from Southern California 
schools were given special opportunities to 
view the unique turkey exhibits at Hemet. 


* ££ 


Western Association of Colleges and Sec: 
ondary Schools publishes an excellent year- 
book of interest and value to all workers in 
those fields. 

The recent issue, 48 pages, comprises 
many helpful papers together with an his- 
torical review by Dr. A. J. Cloud, president, 
San Francisco Junior College, who is sec: 
retary-treasurer of the Western Association 
President is Dr. Walter Hepner, president 
of San Diego State College, and vic-presi- 
dent is Dr. Dwight C. Baker, principal of 
Modesto Junior College. 


Betty Nickles of Hemet Valley Union High 
School with two armloads of a single bird 
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Central Coast News 
(Continued from Page 12) 


bert Bolton, professor of history, University of 
California, speaking about Spanish America, 
and Paul Smith, managing editor, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, were heard at another general 
session, Joseph Buchalter, Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
Retired, presented much of interest concerning 
the Scandinavian countries, both at the gen- 
eral sessions and to the social studies group. 

In some ways the most interesting meeting 
was the one at which A. Heninburg, assistant 
was the one at which A. Keninburg, assistant 
to the president, North Carolina College for 
Negroes, discussed the problem Can the Amer- 
fean Negro Survive? The most popular indi- 
vidual group was the one led by Dr. William 
H. Poytress, professor of economics, San Jose 
State College, concerned with the European sit- 
uation since the last war. 


Curriculum W ork 


The San Luis Obispo school system has 
engaged Dr. Violet G. Stone, associate pro- 
fessor of education and supervisor of cadet 
teaching, Chapman College, as curriculum 
coordinator. Under Superintendent Teach 
this work got under way in September with 
the establishment of a steering committee 
composed of the principal and one teacher 
from each school, in addition to supervisors 
and other administrative workers. Emphasis 
is now on the work of the elementary 
school. A number of committees have been 
set up, including every member of the 
faculty of all the elementary schools; a 
special committee from the junior high 
school is concerned with the improvement 
of articulation between the elementary and 
secondary levels. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bent has started a course 
in Hollister in connection with the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division. 
This course, Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, carries two semester units of 
credit, and many of the teachers are taking 
It. 

Many improvements were made during 
the summer in the Monterey Elementary 
schools. Rooms were painted in light 
shades of blue, green, and buff, with white 
ceilings and harmonizing Venetian blinds. 
The board is contemplating constructing a 
new building for the first six grades, to 
allow the use of one of the old buildings 
ior an intermediate for the 7th and 8th 
grades. 


Atascadero has several new teachers. 
Ruth Doser is now in the high school, and 
Betty Booth and George Miller in the ele- 
mentary school system. 


San Benito County rural schools have 
taken Our County as their theme for the 
year. The children are interviewing older 
residents and doing research to complete 
a record of the history, growth, and de- 
velopment of their county. They are also 
doing social service work by filling 75 Red 


Cross Christmas boxes, using particularly the 
dried fruit from that district. 

They have another activity, which is an 
All-County Orchestra. It is composed of 
those children from all the schools who are 
interested in music; each school, no matter 
how small, has its own orchestra under the 
direction of Milton Jenkins, music super- 
visor. 

A Mothers Club has recently been or- 
ganized in San Juan Elementary School to 
give parents an opportunity to know the 
school better. The group plans to have 
at each meeting a discussion of various 
current educational practices. 

Ben Lomond School has purchased a pro- 
jector and will use educational slides in 
their social studies, natural science, and 
other programs. They also have planned a 
number of original slides which the pupils 
will make as opportunities arise. Ben Lo- 
mond has added home economics to its 
curriculum and employed a teacher qual- 
ified to direct a physical education program. 

Santa Cruz rural schools are planning a 
careful reading-readiness program through 


the 8th grade for the current year. Read~ 


ing-readiness material has been purchased 
for the first graders whom the readiness 
tests have shown to be ready to begin the 
formal reading program. Results of read- 
ing and vocabulary tests given in other 
grades last year will form the basis upon 
which to start the work of increasing vo- 
cabulary at each level of development and 
so improve the pupils’ readiness for text 
book or reference material in any field. 

Increase in pupil enrollment has made it 
necessary for the Aptos Union School to 
employ an additional teacher this year, giv- 
ing them a staff of four teachers. Green 
Valley has built a new room and added a 
third teacher to its staff. 

The Santa Cruz County rural schools 
report 100% membership in the CTA for 
1940. 

* * * 


In Memoriam 


Frederick A. Wagner, former principal, 
Ventura High School, was born in Ohio 
and served as principal of Redlands and 
Pomona High Schools before going to Ven- 
tura, where he served, 1907-22. From Ven- 
tura he went to San Francisco to complete 
a 30-year teaching career, returning to Ven- 
tura a year ago. 


Mrs. Lorena M. S. Flewelling, age 63, 
born in Santa Rosa, teacher in Glendale 
schools for 16 years and principal of Cer- 
ritos Elementary School there. She taught 
continuously since 1903, teaching in Sono- 
ma County until 1920 and then for 2 years 
in Los Angeles before going to Glendale 
in 1923. Teaching first in John Marshall 
School there she became principal of Colo- 
rado Street School, 1926, and went to Cer- 
ritos school as principal in 1929. 
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Soft Tan Suede Uppers 
Send outline of shoe and $2.10 


THE MEXICO CO. 


Box 692 - - - 





Calexico, California 


Nineteen Principles 


Niweteen Recreational Principles is 
an 8-page leaflet issued by National Re- 
creation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Fundamentals in Community Recreation, 
issued by the association several years ago 
and signed by 5,000 leaders in American 
life, aroused so much interest that the asso- 
ciation is now distributing Nineteen Prin- 
ciples, relating to the recreational needs of 
the individual. 

Major George W. Braden is western rep- 
resentative of the association, with offices 
at 209 Ledyard Building, Pasadena. 

Association motto is, “That every child 
in America shall have a chance to play. 
That everybody in America, young, or old, 
shall have an opportunity to find the best 
and most satisfying use of leisure time.” 


* #* * 


Sharpening the Focus in Health Educa- 
tion, 3-page article by Dr. W. P. Shepard, 
assistant secretary and Pacific Coast welfare 
director, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is an inspiring and practical address 
at American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation convention 
in San Francisco and published in Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, Septem- 
ber, 1939. 


News Bulletin for Classroom Teachers, 
published by N.E.A. Department of Class 
room Teachers, is now in its 14th volume; 
editor is Florence B. Reynolds, Omaha; 
managing editor is Agnes Winn of N.E.A. 
headquarters staff; Viola Kelley of San 
Francisco is a contributing editor. 

The Bulletin is published in November, 
February and May and carries materials of 
practical interest to all classroom teachers. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T. C.U. will protect you. 

~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
Buliding, Lincoin, Nebr. 


- 1944 T.C.U. 5 
1 Lam interested in knowing about your Protective 8 
1 Benefits. Send me, without Obligation, the whole | 
1 story. ; 
: I Sa te i cs a aides ck a cn ehs cs esilnsicn tial ' 

i 
Address ; 
' ' 


lnm mam m== NO AGENT WILL CALL ssbubiiniisiicileiici 
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COMING 


December 2— National Association of 
Journalism Directors (secondary schools); 
joint conference with National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York City. 


December 2-6— Annual Old Mission 
Celebration. Santa Barbara. 


December 6-9— American Vocational 
Association; annual convention. Grand 
Rapids. 


December 8—C.T.A. Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 


December 9 —C.T.A. State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


December 9 — Northern California Guid- 


ance Association; fall conference. Berkeley. 


December 9 — California Library Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section; Institute meeting. 
Hotel Chapman, Los Angeles. 


December 9 — California School Super- 
isors Association, Bay Section. Veneto Res- 
taurant, San Francisco. 


December 10-15 — Institute of World 


Affairs; 17th session. Mission Inn, River- 
side. 


December 12 — Brooklyn Children’s Mu- 
seum; 40th birthday celebration. 


December 23-25 — Western Association 
of Teachers of Speech; 11th annual con- 
vention. Hotel Empire, San Francisco. 


December 25 — Nations Christmas Tree; 
* 15th annual ceremony. General Grant Na- 
tional Park. 


Harr Wagner 

Hotel Biltmore 
Interstate Transit Lines 
Mexico Company, The 


National Assn. of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers 2nd cover 


Santa Fe Trailways 3rd cover 


Stiver, Madame 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters......47 


Union Pacific Stages 2nd cover 


Winston Company, John C 


December 26-28 — Pi Gamma Mu, na- 
tional social science honor society; annual 


conference. Hotel Benj. Franklin, Phila- 
delphia. 


December 27, 28— American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish; annual conven- 
tion. San Francisco. 


December 27-29 — Oregon State Teach- 


ers Association; annual convention. Port- 
land. 


December 27-30 — National Commercial 
Teachers Federation; annual 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


convention. 


December 27-January 2— American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
winter meeting. Columbus, Ohio. 


December 27-29 — National Council of 
English Teachers; regional conference for 
the Western States. Roosevelt Hotel, Hol- 
lywood. 


December 28 — Coronation of Tourna- 


ment of Roses Queen and Coronation Ball. 
Pasadena. 


December 28, 29 — National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; joint conference. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


December 28-30— Phi Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago. 


January 1 — Tournament of Roses. Pasa- 
dena. 


January 11-26, 1940 — Fifth Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference; auspices Pan-Pacific 


Women’s Association. Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


February 3 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Bay Section. Veneto 
Restaurant, San Francisco. 


February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


February 21-24— National Vocational 
Guidance Association; annual convention. 
St. Louis. 


February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 


February 24-29— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. St. Louis. 


February 29-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; 20th annual 
meeting. Columbia, Missouri. 


March 13-15 — Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; state conference. Mission 
Inn, Riverside. 


March 17-20 — California Elementary 
School Principals Conference. Santa Bar- 


bara. 


March 30-April 5— Music Educators 
National Conference; biennial convention. 
Los Angeles. 


April 6-13 — Youth Week in Los An- 
geles. 


April 13, 14— California Youth Legis 
lature; 3d annual session. Los Angeles. 


April 12, 13— California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section; an- 
nual meeting. Chico. 


April 13 — C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 22-26 — California Public Schools 
Week; 21st annual observance; Charles Al- 
bert Adams, chairman, State Committee. 


April 24-27 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


April 29-May 3 — Association for Child- 
hood Education; 47th annual convention. 
Milwaukee. 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 


May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


Summer of 1940— American Associa’ 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 
mer meeting. Seattle. 


June 14— Flag Day. 


June 23-29 — National Education Asso- 
ciation; annual convention. Milwaukee. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides its members placement service at 
nominal cost. Address Earl G. Gridley, 
15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, phone 
THornwall 5600; or Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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And Be Practical. ..Go Home by 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS BUS 


@ This is the way to combine the thrill of 
your Christmas trip with the satisfaction of 
dollars saved! More to spend on gifts, too, 
when you make your trips on a Santa Fe Trail- 
ways Air-Conditioned Bus, for bus fares are 
cheaper than any other form of transportation. 

You'll enjoy the roominess and the smooth 
riding qualities of Santa Fe Trailways buses. 
Soft, deeply cushioned chairs are adjustable to 
your comfort. There’s plenty of room for your 
baggage, too, in overhead racks and in locked, 
weather-proof compartments. 

Santa Fe Trailways Bus service between most 
cities is frequent, with several daily departures 
and arrivals timed for your greatest conven- 
ience. Your local Santa Fe Trailways agent 
can give you complete details on fares and 

service. Or you are invited to use the 
coupon below for information (including 
data on Winter Tours). 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


“ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED LINERS” 
6th & MAIN STREETS - - LOS ANGELES 


44 -4th STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
1801 TELEGRAPH AVENUE - - OAKLAND 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS (mail to address above) 


Please send me complete information on your service 
a 
OD :aniicsicecticanitancsctinrasiismmenicen an 


I am interested in information on Winter Tours to 





FOR CHRISTMAS 1939: Have unexpected expenses left you with 
insufficient funds for Christmas? Then, perhaps, a Personal Loan can 
remedy the situation. These loans are available without endorsers to 
teachers having public school tenure. Repayment is spread over a year, 
with no installments due during summer vacation. Special life insurance 


covering unpaid balance is included without extra charge. The rate of 
$6 per $100 is all you pay. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 1940: Plan a carefree Christmas for 1940, with 
funds saved and set aside for Christmas expenses. Start a Christmas 
Savings Account now. Weekly deposits from 50c to $5 will bring you 
a Christmas check of from $25 to $250 on December 1, 1940. 


For details of either of the above services 
ask at our nearest office 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


LLL 


Many Offices Serving Ds Head Office: 
Northern California am San Francisco 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERA: RESERVE SYSTEM 





